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How the NEW MUTUAL 

COMPENSATIO 
helps the Policyholder, 
and the Company 


“The Policyholder gains because the underwriter ex- 
ercises greater care to provide the right plan and the 
right amount of insurance for each buyer so that the 
protection will continue in force to serve fully the 
insured’s purpose. 

“The career underwriter realizes a much greater 
net income spread over a long period. Professional 
service to new and old customers is encouraged 
through additional cash compensation. 

“The Company and its Policyholders gain through 
better persistency, higher quality of business, and 
more enthusiastic, better paid representatives.” 

ORLYN N. ROBERTSON, Santa Ana, Cal. 





“I am very enthusiastic about the new Lifetime 
Plan, because it does so much for a real career under- 
writer who performs efficiently. The Lifetime Plan 
pays him more income, and also stabilizes his in- 
come. It guarantees consistent financial progress to 
the underwriter because of the service fees and effi- 
ciency income, as well as the final retirement income. 
It pays for service, and for quality of business, as 
well as for volume. The Mutual Life has given its 
representatives the best compensation plan in the 
life insurance business.” 

W. H. SMOTZER, Michigan City, Ind. 


*‘No development since I have been in the life insur- 
ance field has pleased me so much as the new Life- 
time Compensation Plan. I feel the Company now 
has the finest compensation plan in the business. 
“Mutual Life underwriters can now be assured of 
continuous financial progress and a dependable in- 


come even at retirement. 


“You have made it possible for us to earn extra 
compensation for giving better service and for sub- 
mitting high quality business to the Company.” 


W. G. GODWIN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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RIBBONS - ROLL PAPER 
CARBON PAPER 


BURROUGHS DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE PLANS 


* Burroughs’ intimate knowledge of business 

machines in action established the exacting 
specifications of quality which have always been 
characteristic of Burroughs supplies for business 
machines of all types and makes. 


These supplies are available to you under Bur- 
roughs Discount Purchase Plans at savings of 
10% to 40%. You enjoy the best in these fine 
supplies (and, incidentally, save storage space) 
because Burroughs delivers them fresh to you as 
you need them. 

For full details on Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans, telephone your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 





SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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1942 


PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivak 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 


(000 omitted) 


1943 


1944 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 





$803,580 $389,065 
490,187 396,266 
432,941 496,854 
382,699 505,276 
373,945 475,695 
380,811 493,293 
381,128 493,467 
3,245,291 3,249,916 


INDUSTRIAL 








143,281 127,643 
141,388 133,643 
160,628 151,817 
180,666 143,324 
157,871 143,413 
140,263 135,778 
125,679 126,398 
1,049,776 962.016 
GROUP IN 
49,076 93,818 
50,232 90,689 
97,826 130,390 
124,823 124,983 
87,773 154,406 
161,061 143,888 
151,344 131,599 
722,135 869,773 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


995,937 
681,807 
691,395 
688,188 
619,589 
682,135 
658,151 


610,526 
620,598 
779,061 
773,583 
773,514 
2.959 


72 
51,464 
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5,017,202 


5,081,705 


$494,059 
517,022 
565,705 
523,278 
547,638 
592,123 
530,345 





3,770,199 


INSURANCE 


131,091 
131,107 
137,811 
124,535 
136,127 
125,183 
112,395 


898,250 


SURANCE 
189,978 
59,012 
88,179 
126,479 
136,333 
125,674 
80,629 


810,037 


815,128 
707,141 
791,695 
774,292 
820,098 
842,980 
723,369 


5,478,486 


1943 1944 
over over 
1942 1943 
—51.6% 27.0% 
—19.2 30.5 
14.8 13.9 
32.0 36 
7A Ms 15.1 
29.5 20.0 
29.5 75 
l 16.0 
—10.9 27 
—5.5 —19 
—5.5 —92 
—20.7 13.1 
—9,2 —5.1 
—3.2 78 
6 11.1 
8.4 6.6 
91.2 102.5 
80.5 —349 
33.3 —324 
PB 1.2 
75.9 11.7 
10.7 —127 
13.0 38.7 
().4 6.9 
io 33.5 
—9.0 13.9 
12.7 1.6 
12.4 a 
24.8 6.0 
13.3 9.1 
14.2 3.7 
i 78 


LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
b operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 
The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 


JULY 1944 
Ratios In- 
Sales °44°43 dex 
Volume All All 
in$1000 Cos. Cos. 


| $7,426 113% 143% 
eee 2,651 149 180 
Ts sana as 4,146 106 136 
ae 56,862 123 158 


ae 7,139 123 150 
re 12,406 93 117 
ae 1,633 83 100 
| =e 6,228 98 121 
a wie 10,625 127 156 
. | ae 9858 102 13 
ae 2,073 108 132 
ee 50,123 109 121 
ee ccm 18,999 119 143 
Se 13,527 99 125 
ae 10,037 111 139 
aa wi 7,764 106 131 
ae 7,127 102 130 
sk dixie os 3,649 99 120 
= ee 10,316 8&3 120 
ae 25,690 99 122 
26,451 99 118 
a 13,929 104 121 
ae 3,831 106 129 
. ae 20,250 114 124 
=a Z2iz2 wTi2 113 
ae 8,382 113 148 
. ae 885 123 162 
Meee en... 1997 83 9% 
ae 29.181 110 131 
| ee 1,943 159 186 
97,040 109 = 131 
. 10,505 105 135 
2,544 118 159 
| ea 39,681 107 119 
a 8,033 94 106 
ee 6,865 101 140 
p Pa 52,748 105 117 
ae 4,286 101 110 
s. C 5,131 104 138 
s. D 2,642 111 151 
— ....... 9,061 110 123 
Ds ines 27,428 101 111 
= ona 4,433 110 161 


See 1,868 102 128 





Va a 10,599 112 133 
| aaa 12,930 114 154 
mew ....... 5,931 97 121 
Wise. Be oiace 15,722 118 144 
— —.... __ 1,349 148 10 : 
00 PWEU.S. Total ... $696,046 108% 129% 
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Originatorc of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
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with a wife and two small kids, and Pa and my 
young brother trying to swing a 240-acre farm 
that'll be mostly mine some day... Ma has a bad 
heart, and she worries. The baby is kind of delicate, 
too... So I need to know what’s going on back 


used to come in batches, four-five weeks old, always 
some missin’, just like a jigsaw puzzle... Then Ma 
found out about V-Mail. Now all of them write 
shorter letters, more often. I get ‘em eight to ten 
days regular... Big relief not to have to go ’round 


full of unfinished business...” 


Ordinary mail takes weeks to arrive, comes 
too late to satisfy servicemen hungry for home 
... So V-Mail was started; special forms which 
can be quickly processed into film strips, flown 
by big, fast transport planes, reproduced near 
destination points, delivered fast, private and 
personal. Write always on V-Mail forms. Send 
shorter letters, but more often, the fastest way! 
...Get V-Mail forms from stationery, drug, 
department, variety stores. Or accept with our 
compliments a sample packet of six. Address— 


Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
2979 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production 


home. Got a big investment there . . . My letters 4 
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... and another check just like it will come next 4 
month and every month all the rest of my life— 
an income that I cannot possibly outlive” af 





uw LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY on. 
Bertrand J. Perry, President « SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ Ask any new parent how much his child is worth, and you will find that the 
price tags range anywhere from a million dollars on up. But since babies 
are not sold, there just isn’t any way to know whether these valuations are 





inflationary. We don’t know exactly how much babies are worth. 


@ But the Franklin Life has a large family of “new babies” (i.e. new represen- 
tatives), all of whom arrived since January 1 of this year, and we know 
exactly what they have been worth to date. To our amazement we find that 
these men and women who have been associated with our company seven 
months or less have placed over $4,000,000.00 of new business on the books. 


@ And every single one of these “new babies” fairly bubbles with enthusiasm 
over the opportunities offered him through the unusual Franklin policy forms 
and the close Home Office cooperation he has received. Incidentally, their 
earnings are far greater than ever before. 


@ So, if you are not right now enjoying the highest earnings of your career— 
and would like to—inquire about an agency contract with the FRIENDLY 
Franklin Life, and watch the size of the price tags we place on you. 








: i ata 

™—, Lhe Friendly 
“tag ‘ INSURANCE 
‘ TRTRLALIN IKILIEN LIU COMPANY 

~\ CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

~ DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


vs 


Over a Quvarter Billion of Insurance in Force 
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*xx Will History Repeat? In the August heat it seems 
difficult to believe that there are but four months to 
go in 1944. Twenty-six years ago the European phase 
of the war was similar to the situation today 
was, for practical purposes, beaten and surrender was 
only a matter of time. With respect to life insurance, 
the situation then was on a smaller scale similar to 
today, except now we have social security and the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions. The editorial in our Septem- 
ber, 1918 issue dealt with stock manipulation to secure 
control of life insurance companies ; we also commented 
on the international characteristics of the Life Under- 
writers Association meeting in New York City—both 
Americans and Canadians participated. In the Novem- 
ber issue of that year, the editorial deals with the sched- 
led December meeting of the A.L.I.P.—the meeting 
theme being ‘**War and Reconstruction Problems on the 
Financial, Economic and Human Side.” In its an- 
9p ae the Association stated in part: “Millions 
{ Americans now devote themselves to saving money, 
hea formerly their chief thought was to spend it 
The days of reconstruction too will demand continuing 
thrift and economy. This demand may even increase 
in scope. Life insurance can consistently claim as much 
as any single agency to have laid the foundation for na- 
tional thrift. The permanency of the structure to be 
erected above that foundation will require the continu- 
ing creative genius which conceived the idea of thrift as 
an essential to social stability with its consequent con- 
tribution to governmental strength. It seems fitting that 
a Convention of life insurance executives at this time 
should give prime consideration to the further develop- 
of thrift so thoroughly inter- 
woven in their business.” The editorial comments in 
part: “This announcement indicates that the forthcom- 
ing meeting of life insurance executives will give most 
of its attention to general business questions connected 
with reconstruction problems instead of confining it- 
self to discussion of conditions affecting its own busi- 
hess only. This has been the tendency of all recent meet- 
ings of important bodies of business men, and is a 
sign full of promise for the future of the country. 


Germany 


SEPTEMBER |, 1944 


SEPTEMBER, 194 


Unless all signs tail, we are on the verge of social 
readjustment of great and far-reaching importance ; the 
best thought of our soundest and most experienced 
leaders in every line of endeavor will be neeaed for the 
country’s guidance. . As this is written, there 
seems to be reason to believe that during the period 
of changing standards of value just before us, we will 
find among those charged with the responsibility of 
law making and law entorcement less of that suspicion 
ot men of achievement, 


which has been so much in evi- 
dence of late 


, and more of the broader minded desire 

learn from and value the practical advice of those 
who performed rather than those who orate, however 
mellifluously.” At the close of 1918 the life companies 
had 37 billion dollars of insurance in force; assets, 7 
billion dollars and United States Government Life In- 
surance totaled around 39 billion dollars. The Life 
Presidents must have done a good job at that meeting 
because life insurance from that point on embarked on 
the greatest expansion period in its history. Today 
the life companies have 143 billion dollars in force; 
assets total 39 billion and National Service insurance 
exceeds 100 billion. Population was then 106 million: 
today it is 133 million. At that time we had a demo- 
cratic administration shortly to be supplanted by a 
republican one; today we likewise have a democratic 


adminstration—opinion differs as to whether it will 
be supplanted shortly. The life insurance per capita 
in 1919 was substantially less than it is now but at 


the same time few people today are adequately insured. 
Will history repeat? We think it will. 


*&*k* Only a short time ago, in talking to an executive 
of a life company in the metropolitan area, the ques- 
tion of re-employing returning service men came up. 
This executive gave an interesting case in point. One 
of the former mail clerks in his company is now a 
Major in the Army. The lives and living habits of mil- 
lions of American men have been drastically changed 
during the past four years. Many of them, probably 
for the first time, left home, saw how other people get 
on, experienced living in different parts of the country, 
etc. In so doing their sense of values and their ideas 
about many things may have undergone changes of 
varying degrees. One of the original reasons for the 
passage of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
was to guarantee service men who left the job that that 
job would be his on his return, except in unusual cases. 
From studies made this phase of the re-employment 
problem appears to be the minor one—the major phase 
is helping the service man get established what he 
will want to do when he returns, not just give him his 
old job back. One company has its post-war plans all 


in order and details will be found in the article “Re- 
turning Service Men.” Undoubtedly other companies 


have comparable plans in various stages of readiness. 
This is the type of public service that begets favorable 
public relations. 











HE total figures in various categories on the page 

opposite have been taken from Best’s publications. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the section 
devoted to “Recommended Companies” because these 
statistics are already included in “‘Best’s Chart of Rec- 
ommended Life Insurance Companies,” but certain 
ratios interpreting the figures have been added here 
because of their general interest. For this group of 
companies we have broken down the results in much 
more detail than for the other illustrations, and statis- 
tics for five years have been included for their com- 
parative value. 


Make-up of Figures 


For the total figures of legal reserve companies 
operating in the United States it is necessary to point 
out that they include a considerable amount of business 
done by the 10 Canadian companies which operate here. 
We show separate totals for these companies and totals 
for the United States alone with the Canadian com- 
panies deducted, but a large part of the business of the 
Canadian companies is actually in force in the United 
States; on the other hand, United States companies 
have a considerable volume of business in force in 
Canada. Also, there is some duplication of figures on 
business “written” because of inter-company reinsur- 
ance, which has not been deducted in our illustration. 


Splendid Results 


It will be noted that in recent years approximately 
the same number of companies qualified in the “Rec- 
ommended” group. It is obvious that the life insurance 
business on the statistics presented has enjoyed con- 
tinuing favorable results and additional growth. For 
all companies, including “Recommended,” the new 
writings in 1943 were approximately $2,731,000,000 
higher than in the preceding year, while total insurance 
in force increased $10,207,000,000 during the same 
period, reflecting not only larger writings but also 
greater persistency of the business on the books as 
voluntary terminations have shown great improvement 
during recent years—more people have more money 
and premiums are being paid more regularly. One item 
that needs mentioning in this comparison deals with the 
large volumes of Group insurance written during the 
past several years, resulting in heavy increases in Group 
insurance in force in all group-writing companies—the 
increase in Group in 1943 alone being $2,838,000,000 


10 


INSURANCE 








to a total of $22,700,000,000 outstanding at the end of 
1943—another banner year for Group Life Insurance. 

The figures are presented in two sections, the first 
one dealing with “Recommended Companies” only and 
the second is divided into five classifications: (1) the 


“Recommended” companies; (2) all other companies; | No. ot 
(3) total companies ; (4) Canadian companies (already | Admitte 
included in the three preceding classifications ) ; and (5) | Capital 
United States totals less the Canadian. Surplus 
Net Res 

Growing Strength Total Ir 

Total D 

In the “Recommended” section the ratios indicate | Total P. 
that the companies are still strengthening their surplus | Death C 
position in relation to assets and also insurance in | Insuran 
force, continuing a trend which has been present for | Insuran 
some years; the rate per thousand of insurance in | Ratios: 





force in 1943 is up from $15.89 to $16.60 (this rate was Capital, 





$11.68 for 1931 and $14.68 for 1936). The increase in , Ditto pe 
this rate as shown for the past few years is indeed , Death ( 
commendable and also should be considered in connec- | Net Res 
tion with the very large increase in insurance in force * 
which has occurred over that period because this in- 
crease tends to reduce any such ratio. The continuing 
improvement in mortality was slightly reversed in 1943; 
the ratio of death claims to the net reserve being 3.60% 
against 3.51% in 1942. This rate had dropped from ] Recomn 
3.97% in 1938 to 3.51% in 1942. Num! 
Asset 
Reserves Per M in Force Ins. | 
= a pe é' a Ins. 
rhe ratio of net reserve per $1,000 insurance in force Other ( 
is subject to fluctuating results but about held its own Nenas 
at $217.12 against $217.78 the previous year. The ups hou 
and downs in this ratio need a brief explanation Ins. | 
since the proper trend is not obvious from. the statis- See 
tics shown in the table. In recent years life insut- | To44).. 
ance companies have been writing less and less of the i. 3 
so-called “investment” contracts and annuities which Asset 
call for high reserves. Some of these contracts had no ag 
insurance feature at all, such as straight annuities, but =< 
the large reserves were included in the reserve total Canadi: 
and affected the ratio on an average basis. In addition to Num 
this, large increases in Group insurance in force have a Asse 
further effect because, while the insurance volume 1s ag 
present, the reserves on Group insurance are only nomi- | Ins. 
nal. And, of course, for a third fact, better persistency | [ ¢ 4 
of business increases the insurance in force and on this | yy, | 
account alone such a ratio has a slight tendency t@] 4... 
decline, depending on the type of policies involved in Sas 
the totals—at all times it is subject to some fluctuation. a 
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No. of Companies 


Sn ree 


Capital 
Surplus 
Net Reserve 
Total Income 
Total Disbursements 
Total Paid Policyholders 
Death Claims 
Insurance Written 
Insurance in Force 


Ratios : 
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Number 
Assets 

Ins. Written 
Ins. in Force 


Other Cos. : 


Number 
Assets 

Ins. Written 
Ins. in Force 


Totals : 


No. Reporting 
Assets 
Ins. Written 
Ins. in Force 


Canadian : 


Number 
Assets 

Ins. Written 
Ins. in Force 


No. Reporting 
Assets 
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Recommended Companies : 


U. S. Totals (less Canadian) 


AGGKEGATES 


Recommended Companies Only 
(000 omitted) 


1943 

194 Cos. 
$39,370,110 
lWidsi2 
2,197,433 
31,068,967 
7,090,765 
4,334,076 
2,578,061 
1 a7 222 
20,001,260 
143,098,605 


6.03% 
$16.60 

3.60% 
$217.12 


1942 
188 Cos. 
$36,392,644 

154,764 
1,957,260 
28,941,747 
6,570,080 
4,321,378 
2,625,906 
1,015,254 
17,135,295 
132,896,537 


5.80% 


194] 
188 Cos. 
$34,106,494 

153,383 
1,776,773 
27 212,828 
6,348,673 
4,441,421 
2,709,520 
1,010,597 
16,599,627 
127,018,622 


5.66% 
$15.20 

3.71% 
$214.24 


Total Figures—All Companies 


1943 


(millions ) 


194 Cos. 
$39,370 


140,522 


1942 


(millions ) 


188 Cos. 
$36,393 
17,135 
132,897 


130 Cos. 
$689 
1,322 
4,550 


318 Cos. 
$37,082 
18,457 
137,447 


10 Cos. 
$2,202 
785 
6,753 


308 Cos. 
$34,880 
17.672 
130,694 


1941 


(millions) 


188 Cos. 
$34,106 
16,600 
127,019 


121 Cos. 
$663 
1,380 
4,319 


309 Cos. 
$34,769 
17 980 
131,338 


10 Cos. 
$2,090 
699 
6,470 


299 Cos. 
$32,679 
17,281 
124,868 


1940 
187 Cos. 
$32,112,425 

- 147,610 
1,660,642 
26,299,821 
6,090,963 
4,509,943 
2,842,892 
1,001,587 
13,629,218 
120,108,743 


5.63% 


$15.06 


3.81% 


$218.97 


1940 


(millions ) 


187 Cos. 
$32,112 
13,629 
120,109 


116 Cos. 
$577 
1,090 


3,583 


303 Cos. 
$32,689 
14,719 
123,692 


10 Cos. 
$1,991 
597 
6,346 


293 Cos. 
$30,698 
14,122 
117,346 


1939 
177 Cos. 
$30,283,852 

143,221 
1,536,592 
24,247,128 
5,849,810 
4,363,312 
2,780,795 
961,001 
13,520,497 
116,082,420 


5.55% 
$14.47 

3.96% 
$208.88 


1939 
(millions ) 


177 Cos. 
$30,284 
13,520 
116,082 


135 Cos. 
$898 
1,231 
4,378 
312 Cos. 
31,182 
14,751 
120,460 


tA bho 


10 Cos. 
$1,911 
614 
6,257 


302 Cos. 
$29,271 
14,137 
114,203 











# EY come bigger 


ter—these days. 

You take that young giant who 
lives at our house, the one who calls 
me “Dad”. 

A few years ago he was a curly- 
topped sprout, holding my hand tight 
when we crossed the street the day he 
started to school. 

And look at him now! It’s hard 
to believe the change a few years can 
make. Big hands, big feet, shoulders 


bigger and bet- 


broader than mine, taller than I by 


two inches. He walks like a man, he 
talks like a man—except sometimes, 
when he suddenly becomes a young 
colt, or by a quick, shy question reveals 
the little boy that still lurks in the 
big frame. 


This full-page two-color advertisement appears in Saturday Evening Post and Newsweek. 


He is only 16, yet hell be a man 
soon enough. His will be the genera- 
tion to rebuild this world when the 
shouting and tumult of war have 
stopped, when the mists of confusion 
and conflict have rolled away. 

I don’t know what that world will 
be like. But I do know that its great- 
est need will be men—and women— 
equipped with courage and skill and 
vision. And I know that the best I can 
give that boy of mine today and to- 
morrow, by way of building a sound 
body, a steady hand and a trained 
mind, will be none too good. The road 
ahead lies upward, but it won’t be all 
roses, 

That’s one reason I’m banking on 
life insurance—it’s the safest way I 


know to make sure youth gets off 
the right start. 


Another way to get off 
to the right start— 


is to remember the significant differ- 
ence between life insurance companies 
and do these two things: (1) see 


Northwestern Mutual agent and) 


let him tell you what that difference 
is, or (2) talk with any of our policy- 
holders. They can tell you, better than 


anybody else, why no life insurance. 


company excels Northwestern Mu: 
tual in that happiest of all busines 
relationships—old customers comity 
back for more. 
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F THE choice were entirely my 

own, I should prefer to attempt 

to say something today about the 
economic possibilities of the 1950's 
and 1960's, concerning which an 
economist—not harassed by the day- 
to-day problems of an executive— 
might be presumed to be thinking. 
For first, those possibilities—I might 
almost say probabilities—are not, I 
think, in serious doubt if analyzed 
in terms of what may be called the 
“dynamics of economic change” ; * 
not in doubt, that is, barring unfore- 
seen world catastrophe. And _ sec- 
ondly, inasmuch as no one can 
become associated with a life insur- 
ance company without soon discov- 
ering the existence of life expectancy 
tables, the probability that I should 
be held accountable in person for 
what I might now suggest dimin- 
ishes with the lapse of time. 


At the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, the economic position of Eng- 
land was described in the statement 
that “peace broke out.’’ The war of 
1914-1918 was followed in England 
by a similar reaction—that is, after 
a short-lived boom, there were long 
years of comparative depression. In 
the United States, we also experi- 
enced a postwar upsurge that was 
as short as it was intense—about 
40% of the inflationary movement 
of the entire war took place after 
Armistice Day, you will recall, be- 
tween the spring of 1919 and the 
spring of 1920. Yet after a year of 
drastic liquidation—accompanied by 
the most precipitate decline in prices 
in history—a great period of expan- 
sion developed. It lasted for almost 
a decade. 





What will confront us this time? 
Rampant inflation and subsequent 
collapse similar to the experience of 
a quarter century ago? Prolonged 
liquidation and readjustment accom- 
panied by widespread unemploy- 
ment? The event, I believe, will 
trace neither pattern. 





* Forthcoming volume b <i 
2 mir , y Carl Thomas, “Dy- 
namics of Nation Building”—Bruce, Sesnpibrica. 
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Dr. BISHOP C. HUNT, 


Economist, Travelers Insurance Co. 


In the face of the manifold un- 
certainties—not the least of which 
are political—no one can of course 
take a hard and fast economic posi- 
tion. There comes to mind the 
famous deposition in the trial of 
the Knave of Hearts who (as one 
of my children reminded me not 
so long ago) had stolen the tarts: 

“What do you know about this 
business?’ the King said. 

“Nothing,” said Alice. 

“Nothing whatever?” 
the King. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Alice. 

Yet may I say at once with refer- 
ence to both the nearer and the 
longer range course of our economy 
that I believe there is sound basis 
for temperate optimism. And I 
venture to say so despite a warning 
from the past mentioned recently in 
a magazine having a wide circula- 
tion among business leaders—that 
“the man whose judgment instinc- 
tively and permanently we trust is 
the prophet of strife, sinister design, 
insoluble problems, and_ general 
gloom.” 


persisted 


Unemployment After The War? 


Our war machine, civil and mili- 
tary, was not built in a day; indus- 
trial mobilization required several 
years and our military machine is, 
in fact, still building. There is no 
reason to think that either part can 
or will be dismantled and converted 
overnight ; to beat our swords into 
ploughshares will require time—how 
long, I would not attempt to guess. 

However, it appears just now 
that before the actual close of hos- 
tilities with either or both Germany 
and Japan, there may well be im- 
portant shifts to the production of 
consumers’ goods (and some will 
eventuate fairly soon, according to 
the Truman Committee). By so 
much, the difficulties of transition 


will of course be lessened. The 
probable pattern promises on the 
whole to be more gradual than the 
sharp cut-off experienced in 1918 
and a more rounded trend than the 
“Pike’s Peak” of 1920-1921 
dicated. 

During the final phase of indus- 
trial reorganization, however, un- 
employment is inevitable. But ts 
there any warrant for assuming that 
we shall collapse into the stagnant 
pools of unemployment characteriz- 
ing the early 1930's? I do not believe 
sO. : 

In the first place, the number of 
workers which industry must re- 
absorb is doubtless much smaller 
than is sometimes asserted, particu- 
larly by some of those who appear 
to be infected with the virus of un- 
bridled government spending. 

A careful examination of The 
Labor Force in War Time America 
has just been issued by the National 
3ureau. of Economic Research. 
Judging from past stability of the 
labor force propensity in this coun- 
try, the study concludes that “most 
of the war additions to the labor 
force seem likely to go out with the 
war’s end, leaving the labor force 
larger only by reason of the growth 
in population. If so, we shall be 
able to concentrate on converting 
war jobs to peace without being 
troubled much with creating new 
jobs, especially if a military force of 
two or three million men is main- 
tained.” 

The Baruch Report, you will re- 
call, also suggested important ele- 
ments of self-adjustment inhering 
in the situation quite apart from the 
expectation of its authors that de- 
mobilization of the armed forces 
will be gradual—the return of large 
numbers of women to their homes ; 
of younger workers and soldiers to 
school; the retirement of older 
workers; the resumption of many 
professional and service enterprises 
suspended by wartime manpower 
demands, etc. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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After "S'" Day, What?—Continued 


When it is realized that during 
1942 withdrawals of men from our 
civilian labor force were replaced by 
women, elderly men and young boys 
and that during 1943 the withdraw- 
als were hardly replaced at all, the 
postwar employment problem 
sumes a less formidable character. 


as- 


At all events, it is assuredly un- 
realistic to define “full employment” 
after the war as the degree of em- 
ployment we have achieved during 
the war. 

In the second place, there is in 
addition to the large amounts of 
postponed maintenance and a back- 
log of many billion dollars of pros- 
pective capital expenditure, the 








THE ever present “Help-Your-Buddy” 





General Agency 
Opportunities Open 


Toledo, Ohio 
South Bend, Ind. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Kewanee, Ill. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Ottumwa, la. 


WRITE, if you think 
you can qualify. 
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ASSURANCE 


spirit, even when seriously wounded, is 
“One of the Best” of many superior qualities 
displayed by our Fighting Yanks, making 
ultimate Victory a certainty. 


Among insurance companies, Central Life, 
now in its 49th year, strong and progressive, 
with $195,000,000 of insurance in force, 
also is recognized as “One of The Best.” 


LIFE 


SOCIETY 
(Mutual) 


OFFICE DES MOINES 





steadily and obviously growing total 
of deferred demand for consumers’ 
goods of all kinds—those for im- 
mediate consumption and for the 
durables such as automobiles and for 
housing. 


Housing 


[ should like to say just a word 
about housing, because of its rela- 
tion not merely to the question 
whether we can expect a high level 
of activity after the war, but also to 
the question whether we can count 
upon a well-sustained level. 

It would of course be dangerous 
to gauge the future merely on the 
basis of analogy from the past. But 
two things are not to be forgotten: 
(1) that the 1920's witnessed a vast 
housing boom—housing expenditure 
amounting to more than half again 
as large as the increase in the net 
investment in plant and equipment 
by all the industries of the country; 
(2) that like all of our great de- 
pressions without exception, the de- 
pression of the 1930's coincided 
with a soft spot in the building cycle, 
so-called, which is one of the clearest 
wide-ranging fluctuations in our eco- 
nomic record—wide-ranging both in 
time and in volume. 

Housing has always been the most 
important single outlet for invest- 
ment-seeking funds and in fact the 
over-all construction industry is, 
next to agriculture, our largest in- 
dustry. 

But it is not necessary to rely 
upon analogy. We _ entered the 
1940’s with a considerable housing 
shortage. That inheritance from the 
thirties is being built up by the 
sharp curtailment of construction 
during the war. Moreover, through- 
out both decades the number of 
families has been increasing. It has 
been conservatively estimated that 
just to catch up will require residen- 
tial construction at the rate of at 
least $6 billion a year for 5 years— 
there is an effective demand in pros- 
pect for well over a million new 
units a year. I emphasize effective 
demand, for it is clear from various 
surveys that in no small part savings 
accumulated by individuals during 
the war are intended, now at least, 
to go into new home ownership. 
Provided reasonable general em- 
ployment and income are main- 
tained, as seems likely, houses— 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Employment Standards For Agents 


By VERNE STEWARD, M.8B.A., C.L.U., Ed.D. 


HE problem of setting employ- 
ment standards is but one of 
four major problems confront- 
ing those engaged in life insurance 
agency management ; each of which 
must be solved if the agencies are 
to build permanent organizations of 
qualified men. Good hiring stand- 


ards assure qualified apprentice 
agents. Good training and super- 


vision makes certain that the per- 
sons hired acquire the knowledge, 
skills and work habits essential to 
success at the earliest possible mo- 


ment. Sound compensation plans 
are of vital importance else se- 
lected, trained and _ supervised 


agents fail for lack of adequate in- 
come. This interrelationship of 
management factors is_ clearly 
shown in Illustration I, “The Im- 
portance of Employment Standards 
in Agency Building,” which appears 
below. Good selection permits the 
profitable investment of time, effort 
and money in the development of 
the persons hired. Poor selection 
leads to poor management practices 
in other respects, disappointing re- 
sults and financial losses. 


Analysis of the Life Agent's Job 


Life insurance must be sold. It 
is a mistake to believe that any 
product or service, though excel- 
lent, will be quickly accepted on its 
merits when presented. Most people 
have well established spending hab- 
its. The life insurance agent fre- 
quently finds it necessary to read- 
just the buyer’s budget in order to 
secure his business. Very often, the 


only essential difference between 
sales suggestions which are ac- 


cepted and those which are rejected 
is that the first have salesmen who 
advocate them capably. 

1. The “education” function. The 
first function of salesmanship lies 
in the education of prospective 
buyers. This refers, of course, to 
the giving of information concern- 
ing life insurance, its uses, and the 
relative advantages of its purchase 
in contrast with other purchases 
which may be made. The salesman 
should know his goods better than 
any but the most skilled buyers. 

2. The “selling” function. To in- 
form the prospective buyer of the 
values of life insurance is not 
enough. To build in him a faint 
desire to possess it does not com- 
plete the job. Actual purchase and 
use of insurance is necessary before 
the selling process is completed. 
Motivating prospective buyers to 
complete the buying act must be 
accepted as an important function 
of salesmanship, along with the 
function of education. 

The “service” function. In 
addition to the functions of educa- 
tion and selling, as discussed above, 
there remains the important func- 


tion of user-service. This refers, 
of course, to ré-selling the buyer 


where necessary, and to the fur- 
nishing of service to make certain 
that maximum benefits are received 
from the policies sold. 

Who, then, is a good life under- 
writer? He is one who possesses 
adequate (1) mental equipment, 
(2) aptitude for selling, and (3) 


Illustration | 


interest in the policyholder’s wel- 
fare. He is one who is both able 
and energetic in performing the 
salesmanship functions of educa- 
tion, selling and service. Only 
qualified apprentice salesmen can 
learn to perform these functions 
well. 

Only a comparatively few years 
ago the selling function was given 
primary consideration, with the 
education and service functions fre- 
quently overlooked or ignored. 
During the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, the need for giving sound 
advice and rendering good service 
has become widely recognized, al- 
og some executives still believe 

“package” selling without analy- 
sis of needs. During the past five 
years a number of events have 
forced attention on the needs of 
policyholders. The trend is toward 
furnishing the public with a sound 
life underwriting service. 


Setting Employment Standards 


Prospective salesmen (present 
salesmen to a lesser degree) differ 
or vary for every ability, trait, skill 
and personal history characteristic 
from the weakest at one end of the 
scale to the strongest at the opposite 
extreme. In most cases a careful 
examination of an individual will 
disclose both strong and weak 
points. Few persons are uniformly 
strong in all important characteris- 
tics. It is essential, therefore, that 
sales personnel appraisal systems in- 
clude validated tests for the meas- 

(Continued on page 56) 


The Importance of Employment Standards in Agency Building 


The employment standards maintained for 
the measurable factors in selection— 
Mental ability, capacity to learn, 
ggressiveness, initiative, 
Stability, mental health, 
Vocational interest in selling, 
Earnings achievement to date 
And other factors not measurable 
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Determine what can be accomplished by 
the management factors of~ 
Training for knowledge & skills, 
Supervision for work habits, 
Plan of compensation, 
Method of special financing where 
additional funds are needed and 
desired 


Which in combination determine 
the end result of — 
Permanency of tenure, 
Degree of sales achievement, 
Morale of the sales force, 
Favorableness of conditions for recruiting 
new salesmen, 
Amount of profit or loss 
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How to choose a life partner 


John Anderson here has made himself a place in a good 
midwestern engineering firm. He worked his way through 
school, served his apprenticeship on some tough construc- 
tion jobs. His salary is not big. It may become bigger. But 
regardless of that, he is a man of character. 


We'd like to recommend him as a “life partner” for 
you... a good man to have as a co-policyholder in a life 
insurance company. 

You see, we give our agents an extra incentive to sell 
this kind of man. We know that much of the strength of 
this company lies in the strength of the men and women 
who buy its policies...in their thriftiness, in their 
determination to carry on without lapsing. For most lapsed 
policies mean a loss not only to the man who lapses, but 
to the company, and ultimately to its policyholders. 


And that is why your Northwestern National agent is 


paid, not primarily for the new insurance he sells you, 
but for the amount you keep in force. When you lapse a policy, 
he suffers a penalty in his earnings which applies not 
merely to the policy you lapsed, but to every dollar’s 
worth of insurance from which he is receiving an income. 

Thus, your NYNL agent has a special incentive to write 
for you exactly the kind and amount of insurance you 
need and can afford, to keep your insurance program in 
good health—and to seek out good life partners for you in 
the other policyholders he serves... men of character 
like John Anderson. 


NORTHWESTERN .Vational LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


G L, Arnold, President ¥ 7 Minneapolis 4, Ming 
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N HIS address on “Neuroses 

and the War,” before the 33rd 

Annual Meeting of the Medical 
Section, American Life Convention, 
Commander Francis J. Braceland 
(MC), U. S. Naval Reserve, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., 
confined his discussion of this in- 
sistent and important subject to the 
points of practical interest, avoiding 
the more academic considerations 
which, though interesting, would 
not be germane to the problem he 
had been invited to touch upon. 

He emphasized that the opinions 
and assertions contained in his ad- 
dress are his private opinions and 
are not to be construed as official 
or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the Naval Service as 
a whole. Copies of his address and 
digests thereof were released to the 
press with the understanding they 
merely reflect the private opinions 
of the author. 

In order to develop the subject 
of his address, he said that it would 
be necessary to take into considera- 
tion some important facts which 
would assist in orienting his listeners 
and other life insurance medical men 
as to the situations which confront 
us at the present time and will do 
so for some time to come. 


Present Situation 


“It is probable that unrecognized 
emotional disturbances have existed 
in large segments of military forces 
since time immemorial,” he declared. 
“In the works of Herodotus, one 
finds an interesting reference to 
what must have been a ‘war neu- 
rosis.’ In describing the battle of 
Marathon, Herodotus speaks of one 
Epizetus, a warrior who, while 
fighting valiantly in the medley, 
suddenly became blind even though 
he had not been struck or injured in 
any way. From the accompanying 
description it is plain to see that 
Epizetus suffered from what we 
would today regard as a typical 
garden variety of hysterical blind- 
hess, a form of conversion hysteria, 
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a psychoneurosis. From a Naval 
angle, Tooth in speaking of the emo- 
tions of British sailors that 
their home adjustment has been the 
subject of ribaldry and the cause 
of unhappiness as far back as the 
lives of seafaring men are chron- 
icled. He states that it is not re- 
corded that Jason or Ulysses suf- 
fered from anxiety states but their 
behavior on landing showed con- 
siderable apprehension as to what 
might have happened at home in 
their absence.”’ 

Commander 3raceland then 
brought out that high incidences of 
insanity had been reported in the 
Spanish-American, the Boer and 
the Russo-Japanese Wars, but that 
it was not until World War I that 
psychiatrists were able to accompany 
the troops and actually observe their 
emotional reactions in the stress of 
battle. 

*Peculiarly 


Says 


enough,” he con- 
tinued, “while neuroses made up 
the bulk of functional casualties 
during the last war, actual service 
connected mental disease was not a 
serious problem. From the present 
trend of events, it seems as if the 
same situation will recur in this war 
for though the tendency toward 
emotional disturbance is high, the 
incidence of mental disease is lower 
than was expected. 


Scope of Disease 


“In order to relate the problem 
of emotional disturbance in the mili- 
tary forces to those of civilian life, 
it is well to realize that war is not 
a despoiler acting upon a population 
which is completely emotionally 
stable and free from taint. In 1929, 
Kolb of the U. S. Public Health 
Service estimated that one child in 
every twenty in this country will at 
some time in his life be hospitalized 
for mental disease and another in the 
same twenty will at the same time 
be psychiatrically disabled but not 


by FRANCIS J. BRACELAND 
Commander (MC), U.S.N.R. 


hospitalized. He estimated that 
there are probably 600,000 feeble 
minded persons of all grades in the 
United States, 80 to 95 per cent at 
large in the population; 100,000 
alcoholics and drug addicts, between 
800,000 and a million mentally dis- 
eased and 400,000 epileptics. There 
are more hospital beds devoted to 
psychiatric cases than all other 
forms of disease. Ninety per cent 
of the cost is at public expense. The 
number of persons suffering from 
neuroses in civilian life cannot be 
even conservatively estimated be- 
cause of the fact that most of these 
neuroses are concealed under other 
diagnoses. It is variously estimated 
that 75 to 80 per cent of the illness 
seen by the general practitioner is 
initiated or complicated by emo- 
tional factors. These statistics are 
offered at this time in order to dem- 
onstrate the fact that the problems 
of emotional disturbance and neu- 
roses are not new to us and despite 
the reports of neuroses in military 
personnel which appear from time 
to time in newspaper articles, the 
problem is not alarming at present. 
What is actually happening is that 
inadequacies and instabilities which 
might have gone undetected in 
civilian life are being brought into 
sharp focus by the exigencies of 
military service.” 

In this connection, Commander 
Braceland warned the medical men 
that one thing they must understand 
is that you cannot translate the re- 
ports of neuroses and emotional 
disturbances of military life directly 
into civilian concepts of these prob- 
lems and likewise you cannot make 
a satisfactory transition and com- 
parison of the statistics concerning 


the number of military neuro- 
psychiatric casualties which will 
some day be published. 

(Continued on the ne xt page) 








Neuroses and the War—Continued 


“The reasons for this are mani- 
fold,” he continued. “First of all, 
the psychiatry of military life differs 
markedly from that of civilian life.” 


Differences—Military and Civilian 


He then brought out that in 
civilian life, the neurotic and inade- 
quate persons who are not adapted 
to a particular type of work or living 





are able to move to some other city 
or seek another job and eventually 
make some kind of an adjustment 
which suits or approximates their 
capacities, no matter how tenuous. 
The severe neurotic, the inadequate 
and the emotionally unstable are 
rarely seen by a psychiatrist and are 
rarely ever classified as civilian cas- 
ualties except, of course, in some 
few clinics in large cities or in other 
isolated instances. In military life, 
however, one cannot change his job 


H™: bowed, hands clasped they say grace—and in 
their hearts a secret prayer for husband and father 
lingers... for all the thoughtful things he did... for en- 
abling them to maintain the way of life they once enjoyed 
together ... for leaving them a legacy that makes their 
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or move about hoping to adjust. For 
the most part, the adaptation is an 
“all or none” proposition. If an 
individual fails to perform his job 
satisfactorily, he is regarded as in- 
adequate. That he might do better 
in another situation is rarely given 
a test. If, in the process of failin 
to adjust, he develops physical or 
mental symptoms, he is liable to the 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis and is 
soon under the scrutiny of military 
psychiatrists. The psychiatrist hos- 
pitalizes the patient and is required 
to pass judgment upon him and esti- 
mate his usefulness to the Service. 
The patient is thus viewed in the 
light of his adjustment to the group 
in contrast to the attitude of the 
civilian psychiatrist whose main re- 
sponsibility is to the patient. 

To emphasize this point more 
clearly, Commander Braceiand said 
that in the drafting or selecting of 
men to become life insurance agents, 
some will have no difficulty at all in 
adjusting themselves and will soon 
be million dollar producers while 
others will be found constitutionally 
incapable of selling insurance to 
anyone under any circumstances. 
Yet the latter individual, in the 
proper kind of a job, might prove 
highly successful and competent. 
On the other hand, in military life, 
one is considered to be either sick 
and unfit for service or well and 
ready to fight. Only a small number 
of men can be kept on limited serv- 
ice because—we must not forget 
this—the function of an Army and 
Navy is to fight. The Service comes 
first—individuals are secondary con- 
siderations. 


y 


a 


As Civilians Different 


Commander Braceland empha- 
sized that many of the men who 
are discharged as inadequate or emo- 
tionally unstable by the military 
forces may be inadequate only inso- 
far as military service is concerned 
and unstable only because of the 
pressure of military life, and that 
while a man may be unfit for mili- 
tary service, he may, other things 
being equal, be able to reinstate him- 
self in civilian life, with no more 
difficulty than he had previously. 

“This is true of a great number 
of men who are being separated now 
from the Service,” he added. 


(Continued on paae 50 
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HE developments in life insur- 

ance depend on the changing 

characteristics of the population. 
Such matters as birth and death 
rates, morbidity and accident rates 
among people have been observed 
and studied by insurance actuaries 
for several decades. There is a 
further problem of occupation which 
has been considered as influencing 
the degree of risk involved in insur- 
ing lite. To discuss any of these 
major problems thoroughly would 
require more time than is at our 
disposal so that our discussion will 
be confined to a few demographic 
phenomena as they are related to the 
life insurance business. One of 
these basic problems deals with re- 
lationships between income level and 
per capita insurance in force. The 
size of income and the amount of 
insurance carried appears to depend 
upon such factors as rurality, race 
and age. 


Statistics 


By way of preliminary excursion 
into this field the Spearman rank- 
difference coefficients of correlation 
were computed between the follow- 
ing variables with the following re- 
sults: per capita insurance in force 
versus inverted median age .963; 
per capita income versus per capita 
insurance in force .97; per capita 
income versus proportion of Ne- 
groes —.85 ; per capita income versus 
proportion of rural farm popula- 
tion -.92. These correlations were 
not based on data for all of the 48 
states but include the following: 
Mississippi, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
West Virginia, ‘Ohio, and New 
York. These states were chosen 
arbitrarily and though the number 
is small, the range of each variable 
for this selected group of states is 
comparable to the total United 
States, 

The above correlations tend to 
confirm the observations and experi- 
ences of people who are familiar 
with insurance matters, namely, that 
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the amount of insurance carried de- 
pends upon the age of the population 
and their income level. This latter 
factor depends upon the economic 
opportunities of the population. In 
the southern states income level has 
been influenced considerably by the 
economic status of the Negro. The 
following figures which give the per 
capita insurance in force in 1940 
and per capita income are informa- 
tive. 


Per Capita Insurance in Force and 
Per Capita Income for Selected 
States, 1940 


Per Per 

Capita Capita 
Insurance Income Ratio 
Mississippi ..... 234 205 1.14 
po ee 370 266 1.39 
North Carolina. 346 320 1.08 
Virginia... ...6.< 620 404 1.54 
Maryland ...... 1,030 707 1.40 
Delaware ...... 1,410 759 1.80 
West Virginia.. 545 409 1.33 
CROOR. ciskauasws 1,110 647 1.71 
New York...... 1,440 848 1.70 
United States... 875 579 1.50 

District of 

Columbia 635 1,057 62 


These data show wide variation 
among the states. If these compari- 
sons are completed for all of the 48 
states some additional differences 
appear. If the race factor is in- 
cluded the states having less than 
10 per cent Negroes, 35 of the 48 
states would be excluded. In the 
group chosen Ohio, New York and 
West Virginia have less than 10 per 
cent Negroes. The states with more 
than 10 per cent Negro population 
which were excluded were Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee and 
Florida. The states included furnish 
a satisfactory sample for prelim- 
inary study. For example, the states 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina which have higher propor- 
tions of Negroes than any of the 
states, and the larger proportion of 


rural farm population are the states 
with the lowest per capita insurance 
and the lowest per capita income. 
It is apparent that the ratio of per 
capita insurance in force and per 
capita income is relatively lower in 
these states than for industrialized 
states such as New York, Ohio, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. 
Among the three states at the bottom 
of the income list Alabama has the 
highest ratio. This probably reflects 
the type of industrialization in Ala- 
bama which differs from North 
Carolina and Mississippi. The low 
ratio of insurance to income in the 
District of Columbia I shall not 
venture to explain. 


Comparative Difficulties 


Certain difficulties arise when we 
attempt to compare insurance statis- 
tics with other types of business 
statistics. There are no data avail- 
able showing the differences with 
respect to insurance coverage be- 
tween the whites and the Negroes 
or farm and urban population. 
These classifications are of impor- 
tance with regard to the distribution 
of income among the people, and if 
such statistics were available they 
might prove to be both useful and 
interesting. Another factor which 
influences the insurance coverage is 
the type of insurance carried. The 
average cost of ordinary life insur- 
ance in the United States per $1,000 
coverage for 1940 was about $31.50. 
The same amount of protection pur- 
chased under the group plan was 
about $12.63 per $1,000; and for 
industrial insurance $39.00 per $1,- 
000. These premium differences 
roughly represent the size of the in- 
vestment problem of the insurance 
companies since the basic premiums 
on all types of policies are based 
primarily on mortality risks. As 
savings, endowment, and _ special 
risk features are added to policies 
the cost of protection goes up and 
the insurance policy becomes a sav- 
ings plan as well. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE ay, LAX OGKLLUG, 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Construction of Policy Provision Ex- 
ception to Death Resulting from 
Service, Travel or Flight in Aircraft. 


N OCTOBER 14th, 1939, 

Richard Bull made application 
to Sun Life Assurance Co., of Can- 
ada for life insurance. At that time 
he was a naval aviation cadet in 
training at Pensacola, Florida. The 
Company knew this and that he in- 
tended to continue in aviation after 
his period of training. The Company 
required him to sign an endorsement 
on the policy containing the follow- 
ing provision : 

“Death as a result, directly or 
indirectly, of service, travel, or 
flight in any species of aircraft as a 
passenger or otherwise, is a risk not 
assumed under this policy.” 

On February 5th, 1942, the in- 
sured, who was then a Lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the United States Naval 
Reserve, was Commanding Officer 
and alternate pilot of a seaplane 
which was engaged in routine patrol 
duty in the South Pacific. Coming 
across some Japanese ships at an- 
chor in a small harbor, Lt. Bull and 
his crew commenced bombing them, 
but anti-aircraft fire and Japanese 
Zeros peppered their plane. The 
port motor was shot out, gasoline 
poured into the hull, filling the 
plane with fumes, and ten or fifteen 
miles from the scene of the en- 
counter, they were forced to make 
a landing on the water, 500 to 1,000 
yards off the island of Amboina, 
Dutch East Indies. The plane did 
not crash, but after landing it could 
not have flown again without re- 
pairs. Two of the plane’s crew, Har- 
grave and Nelson, with a wounded 
comrade, debarked from the plane 
in a rubber boat. Hargrave testified 
by deposition that Lt. Bull was in- 
side the plane the last time he saw 
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him. Nelson testified by deposition 
that the last time he saw him he was 
outside the plane on the fuselage 
trying to launch a rubber boat. 
While Lt. Bull was in that position 
attempting to escape from the im- 
mobile disabled plane, a Japanese 
seaplane dived to within thirty to 
fifty feet of the crippled plane, 
strafing it and the water around it. 
Lt. Bull was exposed to this ma- 
chine gun fire. The witness dived 
into the water, heard an ex- 
plosion, and when they emerged, 
only a tip of a wing was still visible. 
Lt. Bull was never seen thereafter. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 7th District, in 
their opinion dated March 15, 1944, 
said : 

“Our problem is to determine the 
intention of the parties. The de- 
fendant knew that Lt. Bull intended 
to continue in the service. With 
such knowledge, the defendant drew 
the policy and determined the risk 
it would assume. It wrote its own 
ticket. The aviation clause we have 





set forth was inserted in the policy. 
No War clause was inserted in the 
policy. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the defendant was willing to and 
did assume all risks of war in con- 
nection with service, travel or flight 
in aircraft. 

“We hold that disengagement 
from service, travel and flight in 
that seaplane had taken place in the 
case at bar, and that Lt. Bull’s death 
had no connection, directly or in- 
directly, with service, travel or 
flight in that seaplane within the 
meaning of the policy. Death in 
this case was due solely to danger 
inherent in a war risk. 

“For another reason we do not 
think the contention of the defend- 
ant is valid. The provision of the 
policy relied upon as a defense by 
the defendant becomes operative 
only where the insured meets ‘death 
as a result, directly or indirectly, of 
service, travel or flight in any 
species of aircraft.’ (Italics are 
ours). Death, in this instance, re- 
sulted directly from the strafing by 
the Jap plane. The evidence clearly 
supports that view. The policy does 
not say that it shall not apply if the 
death is contributed to, directly or 
indirectly, by the service, travel or 
flight in the aircraft. The policy 
deals with results and not causes or 
contributing causes. Aviation may 
have been a contributing cause, but 
that would not make the death an 
indirect result of aviation. A risk 
of war resulted in death. That was 
a risk not excluded by the policy.” 
The court cites with approval, 
Baker and Conrad, Inc., v. Chicago 
Heights Construction Company, 
364 Ill. 386, 4 NE (2d) 953, and 
Amicable Life Insurance Company 
v. O'Reilly, Tex. Civ. App., 97 SW 
(2d) 246. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The judgment of the Trial Court 
in favor of the beneficiary was re- 
versed, 

Bull v. Sun Life Assurance Co., 
of Canada, 141 Fed. (2d), 456. 


Death from Overdose of Barbital 
Held Neither Suicide Nor Death from 


Poisoning. 
LANCHE AUBUCHON sued 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company to recover on double 
indemnity provision of a life in- 
surance policy containing a double 
indemnity provision, by which the 
Company had agreed to pay the 
beneficiary double indemnity if the 
insured’s death resulted from “ac- 
cidéntal means,” excluding, how- 
ever, death from “self-destruction” 
and death from “poison . vol- 
untarily, accidentally or otherwise 
taken, administered or absorbed.” 

The Company had paid the bene- 
ficiary the regular death benefit, but 
denied liability for the extra in- 
demnity on the grounds (1) That 


the death was not due to accidental 
means, but to suicide while insured 
was sane, and (2) That it resulted 
“from the taking of a poison called 
Barbital or Veronal.” 

It appears that the insured had 
a chronic circulatory ailment in one 
of his legs, which at times caused 
him great pain, and that on these 
occasions he resorted to the use of 
barbital or veronal tablets. Insured 
was also a heavy drinker and had 
been having marital difficulties. The 
insured had, on a number of oc- 
casions, entered the Veteran’s Hos- 
pital to obtain treatment for his 
leg. He was released from the hos- 
pital on October 24, 1940, took a 
room in a St. Louis hotel, and on 
October 29th telephoned the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy, com- 
plaining of severe pain in his leg, 
and asked her to get her husband 
to take him to the Veteran’s Hos- 
pital. He then telephoned another 
acquaintance to come to the hotel. 
According to the latter’s testimony, 
the acquaintance procured two tubes 
of veronal and insured emptied 
some twenty or twenty-four tablets 
into his hand, together with some 
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empirin, and “started out to take 
them, but spilled quite a few of 
them.”” When the acquaintance sug- 
gested that that many tablets might 
hurt him, the insured replied “that 
he took as many as that before and 
it didn't bother him.” He was taken 
to the Veteran's Hospital where he 
died three days later, the cause of 
his death being recorded as 
drug intoxication. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the &th Circuit, held that: 

“If the insured intended to take 
the number of veronal tablets that 
he did, even though he did not an- 
ticipate that death would result, his 
death would not be one from acc- 
dental means. If the circumstances 
can be said to be such as reasonably 
to permit of an inference that by 
some mischance, slip or mishap, he 
took a greater quantity than he in- 
tended or realized, then his death 
may properly be found one from ae- 
cidental means. But whether the 
insured took the number of veronal 
tablets that he intended, or whether 
some mischance, slip or mishap oe- 
curred so that he was not aware of 
the quantity he was taking, the 
question was at most, one of infer- 
ence and f for the trial court. 


ACUTE 


Tact 
On the evidence, we cannot say that 
the court’s finding that the death 
here did not result from accidental 
means is clearly erroneous, and it 
must accordingly be permitted to 
stand. The judgment of the trial 
court in favor of the insurance com- 
pany was accordingly affirmed. 

Aubuchon v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 142 Fed. (2d) 
20. 

On the same day and in the same 
court, the same judge (Circuit 
Judge Johnsen) reversed and _re- 
manded the decision of the trial 
court in favor of the insurance com- 
pany based on approximately the 
same policy provision and cause of 
death, on the ground that the special 
issues submitted to the jury “Was 
insured’s death the result of poison- 
ing?’ was a mixed question of law 
and fact and in violation of Rule 
49 (b) of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure which authorizes 
the summation only of pure fact 
questions by way of special inter- 
rogatories. 

Feldmann vs. Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 142 Fed. 
(2d) 628. 
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There are two ways to worry. One's good and one's bad. Which way is yours? 


ORRY,” psychologists say, 

“is an abuse of the imagina- 

tion, a mental substitute for 
real action, a refuge from reality. 
When that insidious inclination to 
fret knocks at your mind, blot it out 
at once. Have nothing to do with 
worry.” 

But they and solicitous friends 
who advise “Don’t worry” might 
with equal consistency say, “Don’t 
eat. When that craving for food 
hits your stomach, blot it our. Take 
a drink of water instead.” For no 
matter what is said about the danger 
of worry, everyone at one time or 
another plays the worry game, even 
folks like me who worry about 
worrying. Mother worries about 
her absent child, the soldier about 
his courage under fire, the salesman 
about every difficult sale, the lawyer 
about every close case, the father 
about his bills. 

To say, “Don’t worry” or “Why 
worry?’ doesn’t get you anywhere, 
doesn’t help the problem. Like Ben- 
jamin Franklin who found elec- 
tricity in the destructive power of 
lightning, and like scientists who 
find the way to health by first 
studying the disease, let’s examine 
the garden variety of worry to see 
what makes it tick—what makes it 


irresistible—how it can be con- 
trolled. 
“The underlying motive for 


worry is the satisfaction it offers to 
the individual.” It usually conceals 
a wish—a wish that something will 
or will not happen. The harder you 
wish, the more intensely you worry. 
Worry can be as gripping as any 
novel, as moving as any play. It 
can become a harmful habit that 
is agreeable in its own way. 

Most psychologists agree that the 
best treatment for the worrier is to 
take his worries out of the subcon- 
scious into the light of day. Facts 
are to worry as “Flit” is to mos- 
quitoes. When you list, either 
mentally or on paper, all your fa- 
vorite fears, then smother them 
with facts and a judicious sprinkling 
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of the salt of common sense, most 
of them dissolve. The rest divide 
themselves into those you can and 
those you cannot do something 
about. 

Remember the time you were 
worried about presenting an espe- 
cially difficult case? Before you en- 
tered the prospect’s office you 
painted a hopeless scene. The pros- 
pect became satan himself. He ob- 
jected to everything you said. He 
didn’t like you and didn’t conceal 
it. You bungled the whole presenta- 
tion. And he threw you out! Later, 
after you had actually gone in and 
closed the case with ease, you won- 
dered what you had worried about. 

After that one, you decided you 
would never worry again about 
meeting any prospect. On the next 
case you breezed through the prep- 
arations for an interview and with 
light heart entered the prospect’s 
office. But this case was different. 
You got off on the wrong foot and 
stayed on it. The presentation was 
ragged. You found you didn’t 
know enough about the prospect, 
his needs or his aspirations. You 
were not sufficiently prepared and 
the case was lost. 

All of which only illustrates the 
fact that in many instances a little 
worry “may get you somewhere,” 
that when worry spurs you to in- 
tensive preparation to meet a situa- 
tion may well be an invisible ally. 

They tell a story of the aged 
sexton of an old Scottish church 
who once met at the door a youth- 
ful clergyman coming to give his 
first sermon. The old man greeted 
him with a bit of well-meant advice 
gathered from seeing years of 
preachers succeed and some few 
fail. But the over-confident young 
man brushed the sexton away with 
a supercilious smile and walked to 
the pulpit with eyes flashing with 
cocksure pride. 


In the first few minutes, his rich 
voice repeating well-remembered 
words rang through the church to 
elicit nods of approval. As he 
plunged further into his sermon, 
however, his voice faltered, and he 
had to repeat a phrase. Later he 
forgot and said the wrong thing; 
and then he faltered more, until 
soon he was blundering along in 
hopeless confusion that brought 
sighs of relief from the congrega- 
tion as he ended. 

The young preacher came down 
slowly, his head bowed and _ his 
heart humble. With a_ sheepish 
smile, he remarked to the old sex- 
ton, “It wasn’t so good after all, 
was it?” 

“Laddie,” replied the old man, 
“if ye had only gone up as ye came 
doon, ye’d have come doon as ye 
went up.” 

Famous speakers have long rec- 
ognized the fact that fear of meet- 
ing an audience and worry about 
what to say to that audience are 
often the preludes to a good speech. 
Some people need little preparation 
for a good talk. But most people 
surprise themselves and their audi- 
ence favorably only after fear and 
worry have goaded them to prep- 
aration so intense that their trick 
on the speaker’s platform is a 
“cinch.” Similarly, the underwriter 
who closes his cases is often the one 
who has removed the cause of his 
concern by preparing a case so 
irresistibly convincing for a pros- 
pect that he buys. 

Worry, however, is not always so. 
friendly. True, it has been a spur 
to greater action. But if the under- 
writer or intended speaker had 
worried so much that he never en- 
tered the prospect’s office or climbed 
the speaker’s platform, then worry 
would have brought about a nega- 
tive effect—worry as an imaginative 
substitute for real action. 

Guard against this strangling 
kind of worry. Persons who lack 
force, especially force to deal with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Worry for Profit—Continued 


other people, are frequently inclined 
to take refuge in worry as a sub- 
stitute for doing. They substitute 
imaginary situations for real facts, 
invent imaginary ailments to cover 
their lack of accomplishment, and 
conjure up imaginary obstacles to 
worry about or to excuse inactivity. 

Strong men, on the other hand, 
while they frequently worry and 
daydream about a job that needs 


doing, recognize it as such—the 
amusement of an idle hour—and 


promptly forget it as they examine 
the facts and then take action. 





And that is the sure cure for 
worry wherever possible—ACcTION, 
AND MORE ACTION. Worry has 


served its purpose when it has stim- 
ulated thought and found its end 
in action. It becomes pernicious 
and unproductive only when action 
is delayed. Don’t rest until you have 
taken each worry and looked at it. 
Which ones can you do little about ? 
Which ones fade out with the facts? 
Forget them. Which ones are push- 
ing you to greater heights, greater 
effort? Which ones can you do 
something about? Do it—Copy- 
right Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 
Newark, N. J 
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WIDOWS AND 
DEPENDENTS 


Fe than 500,000 American 
families are broken each year 
by the death of husband or wife, 





according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose estimates exclude 
families broken by war deaths. 

In these families, the statisticians 
explain, more than 200,000 of the 
widows and widowers thus created 
annually find themselves _respon- 
sible for the care of nearly half a 
million dependent children under 18 
years of age. And altogether, each 
year “about 1,000,000 persons must 
face serious readjustments in their 
life because of the death of one of 
the family heads.” 

The statisticians base their state- 
ments on records for 1940. In that 
year, 360,100 American wives lost 
their husbands through death. Of 
these new widows about 136,600 
had children under 18 left in their 
charge. ‘Practically half of these 
mothers were under 45 years of 
age,” the statisticians say, “and to 
them fell the task of caring for 
more than half of the 305,600 chil- 
dren who had just become father- 
less. And in most cases these rela- 
tively young widows faced serious 
hardships.” 

To show how generally widow- 
hood causes radical readjustments 
in family life, the — statisticians 
state that “more than three-fifths 
of the new widows under 25, and 
almost three-quarters of those at 
ages 25 to 44, are left with depend- 
ent children. 

“Even women who enter widow- 
hood later in life are often beset 
with the problem of dependent 
children, as no less than 138,100 
dependent children were left to the 
71,500 wives who became widows 
at ages 45 and over in 1940. 

“For the large number of widows 
with dependent children, the task 
is indeed a difficult one if they must 
rely largely on their own earnings.” 

The problem of the widower left 
with dependent children is less 
acute, the statisticians say, for usu- 
ally the family income suffers no 
loss through the wife’s death. 

In 1940, about 204,300 Ameri- 
cans became widowers, and of these 
75,100 were left with 168,400 de- 
pendent children. 
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AMES A. FULTON, President 





4 of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, on Aug. 
11, was elected President of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
+ America at a meeting of the organ- 
ization at The Waldorf-Astoria. 
The office of President was 
created under a new Constitution 


adopted by the Association last 
month as part of a program of 
expansion of activities. The new 


Constitution, which went into effect 
today, also changed the name of 
the organization from The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents— 
under which it had functioned since 
its founding 38 years ago—to the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. The companies repre- 
sented in the Association hold 87 
per cent of the assets of all United 
States and Canadian legal reserve 
life insurance companies. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Directors, provision for 
which also is made under the new 
Constitution. 





‘ For a | Year Term 


Asa V. Call, President, Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur M. Collens, President, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Lewis W. Douglas, President, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 

T. A. Phillips, President, The Min- 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

George Willard Smith, President, 
New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass. 


For a 2 Year Term 





~“t 


Morgan B. Brainard, President, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Edwin W. Craig, President, The 
National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 


New York, N. Y. 


o 


, 
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Thomas I. Parkinson, President, 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 

E. <A. Roberts, President, The 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For a 3 Year Term 


Franklin D’Olier, President, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 

George L. Harrison, President, 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Mitchell, President, The 
Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Gerard S. Nollen, President, Bank- 
ers Life Company, Des Moines, 


Iowa 
George Avery White, President, 
State Mutual Life Assurance 


Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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| It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

AY R. BENTON, President 
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POSITION OPEN 


Old, established mid-west company 
offers attractive Home Office position 
to man or woman with knowledge of 
Accident and Health, Hospitalization, 
or Life underwriting. All replies con- 
fidential. Address (Box 715, Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y.) 











LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


All members of the Board and 
the President were elected to serve 
until the 1944 Annual Meeting and 
for their full terms beginning on 
that date. As President, Mr. Fulton 
is ex-officio a member of the Board 
of Directors and its committees. He 
will preside at meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Board. 

The Association’s first President 
has long taken an active part in its 
affairs, serving on a number of its 
important committees. These in- 
clude a committee to consider man- 
power problems created by the war 
as they relate to life insurance and 
a committee on joint activities which 
has been studying closer coordina- 
tion of the work of the Association 
and other life insurance organiza- 
tions. He served as Chairman of 
both committees. He also was a 
member of the committee on ex- 
tending the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

A leader who is well known for 
his interest in the advancement of 
life insurance as a whole, Mr. Ful- 
ton has devoted a large part of his 
career to the business. Although 
he was trained in the law and is a 
member of the bar in his native 
Delaware and in Maryland, his ac- 
tivities in life insurance cover more 
than a quarter century. He has 
had close contact with agency as 
well as administrative affairs, hav- 
ing served as Chairman of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
from 1927 to 1929. He entered the 
business as an agent. Later he be- 
came Agency Vice-President of the 
Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company. It was as Super- 
intendent of Agencies that he went 
with the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1927. In 1928 he was made 
Agency Vice-President and the fol- 
lowing year became a Director of 
the company. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Home Life since 1929. 


New Member Co. 
Western Life of Helena, Mon- 
tana elected to membership bring- 
ing the total number of companies 


so affiliated to 67. 
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HERE has been considerable 

criticism of the delay in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau as to the 
time taken for decisions on Pension 
and profit-sharing plans submitted, 
and a backlog of several thousand 
cases demanding attention has been 
reported. The Bureau has just an- 
nounced a scheme which it is hoped 
will improve this situation and en- 
able corporations to receive more 


PENSION TRUSTS 


prompt attention on such applica- 
tions. The plan recommended by 
many important people, and long 
overdue, involves a decentralization 
of work with authority delegated to 
specially trained local revenue 
agents who may now consider and 
make decisions upon all plans be- 
coming effective after December 31, 
1941; the Washington office of the 
Bureau will handle only those cases 








It is the first premium that generally looks the biggest— 
and The Prudential’s Modified principle was introduced to provide 


low cost right from the start. 


These five Modified policies, with premiums for the first three 
years—the years before dividends are normally payable—15% less 
than the premiums for subsequent years, make it easier for the 
prospect to pay that first premium. 


Modified Life 3— 
permanent lifetime protection 


Modified Life 3—20— 


permanent insurance with extra 
protection for 20 years. 


Modified 20—Year Term— 
20 years of temporary pro- 
tection 

Family Income— 


permanent insurance with ad- 
ditional income guaranteed to 
20th policy anniversary. 


Modified Term to Age 65— 
temporary protection to age 65 


b>. 
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involving plans which became effec. 
tive prior to January 1, 1942. This 
is a step in the right direction ang 
should enable employers to go ahead * 
with plans and consult with author- 





ized government agents in_ their 
own localities. This is most wel- 


come news tO many corporations * 
and insurance men. 


NEW L.A.A. MEMBERS 


WO new company memberships, 

and two new individual members 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association are announced by 
Albert F. Randolph, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee. 

The new companies joining the 
L.A.A. are The Professional In- 
surance Corporation, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which will be represented 
in L.A.A. matters by Ted D. 
Bayley, and the Fidelity Life Asso- 
ciation of Fulton, IIl., to be repre- 





sented by Harold Allen, director * 


of publicity. 

The new individual members are 
Ernie Guttersen, American Na- 
tional, who will fill the unexpired 
term of Clark W. Thompson, who 
is now in military service ; and Carl 
V. Cefola, Publicity Assistant, The 
Mutual Life of New York, who 
replaces Robert L. Barbour. 

Mr. Randolph announced that the 
membership of the L.A.A. at the 
present time comprises 132 com- 
panies, with 219 active individual 
members, and 42 members serving 
the armed forces. He said this was 
an all-time high in all three cate 
gories. 


CANADIAN SALES 


aaron of new ordinary life in- | 


surance in Canada and New- 
foundland during the month of 
June totalled $54,334,000, according 
to figures compiled by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and 
released by the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. This 
compares with $52,475,000 for the 
same month last year. 
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There are three principal ways of making a living: 
1. Getting on someone’s payroll 
ps, 2. Lending one’s savings to business enter- 
ers prises 
ers 3. Starting, or helping to start, a business 
by enterprise 
ot ° 
About three out of four of us fall in the first group— 
the | we are job-holders. Millions of us get some income, 
In- | large or small, by lending our savings—directly or 
son- | through such channels as insurance companies. We 
ited | are suppliers of loan-capital. About one out of four of 
D. | us has his own business enterprise, and several millions 
sso- | of us are part owners of business enterprises. Those of 
pre- | us who go into business for ourselves and those of us 
ctor * who are part owners of enterprises are job-givers. 
The amount of employment in a community depends, 
are in the main, on the number of persons who attempt 
Na- to make their living, or part of their living, by giving 
ired | johs to others, rather than by getting on someone’s 
who | payroll. A community seriously desiring a high level of 
Carl | employment and a high standard of living will strive to 
The | make job-giving attractive and to encourage a large 
who | part of its population to be job-givers rather than merely 
job-holders. 
tthe | The number of men who attempt to make their living 
| the | in whole or in part by starting new businesses or by 
com- | expanding old ones depends upon the outlook for profits. 
idual | When the outlook for profits improves, thousands of 
rving | new jobs open up and thousands of men go to work; 
; was | and, as men go to work, the farmer and everybody else 
cate: | benefits. When the prospect for profits becomes darker, 
the demand for labor, capital, and raw materials drops. 
It may be roughly estimated that an improvement in 
the prospect for profits of one billion dollars raises the 
demand for labor by anywhere from two billion dollars 
to five billion dollars. 
One of the principal determinants of the outlook 
fe in- . !0r profits is the amount and the nature of taxes. After 


New- 
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the war, the Federal government will need to raise each 
year about twenty billion dollars in taxes—three times 
the amount required before the war, and six times the 
> amount required in the Twenties. In the Twenties, the 
tax needs of the Federal government were roughly twice 
as large as corporate profits in a good year. After the 
war, Federal revenue needs will be roughly three times 
Corporate profits in a good year. Obviously, it will be 
much more difficult, after the war, for the government 
to meet its needs without discouraging enterprise, and 
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This is one of a series of editorials appearing in the McGraw-Hill business maga- 
zines. Their purpose is to crystallize thinking and planning into the active business 
and political leadership which will assure full employment when the war is over. 


therefore without diminishing the. number of jobs, than 
it was before the war. Far more than ever before, it 
will be necessary for the government in developing a 
tax program to take account of the effect of taxes upon 
employment and the standard of living. This means 
that it will be important for each and every citizen to 
give attention to these matters—because the policies of 
the government reflect, in the main, the thinking of the 
citizens. 

Some taxes seriously discourage individuals and busi- 
ness firms from undertaking new and enlarged opera- 
tions. Other taxes have little or no adverse effect on 
investments. Some taxes are a burden on consumption, 
affecting the sales of specific commodities, depending 
on the nature of the taxes. It is obvious that different 
kinds of taxes have different economic influences. We 
must understand the forces that determine the level of 
employment and consider the tax program in relation to 
other measures designed to create more jobs. 


What Are the Tests of a Good Tax System? 


1. Taxes should be designed to encourage production and 
enterprise and to make it.attractive for a large number 
of people to earn ail or part of their living by giving jobs 
to others. 

2. Taxation must be fair in principle and administration, 
with no discrimination between persons in similar circum- 
stances. 

3. Taxes should be apparent and not concealed, and 
should be levied, in the main, directly upon individuals so 
that each of us will know how hae our government is 
costing him. A moderate income tax at the lower income 
levels will bring a greater awareness of responsibility than 
will heavy taxes on consumption which the taxpayer does 
not see because they are hidden in the price he pays. 

4. In the aggregate, taxes should be somewhat progres- 
sive. 

5. The tax system should be coordinated with the broader 
objectives of monetary and fiscal policy. 

6. Federal, state, and local tax policies should be inte- 
grated as to principles and objectives. 


Judged by these standards, our present tax system 
is extremely unsatisfactory ; in fact, it is actually dam- 
aging. It is a conglomeration of hidden and direct taxes 
and of conflicting taxing jurisdictions and policies, with 
no comprehensive economic motive. It is distorted to 
appease pressure groups and includes uneconomic puni- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INCENTIVES and TAXATION—Continued 


tive measures. It is full of needless complexities. It js 
a paradise for tax lawyers and a source of confusion and 
despair for the honest, enterprising business man. In 
fact, it would seem almost as if our tax laws had been 
written by some fifth columnist for the purpose of mak. 
ing private enterprise unworkable. We in America 
pretend to believe in the pioneer spirit, but no one would 
ever suspect it by looking at our tax system. 

When the war is over, there must be a thorough 
reform of our entire tax system. Federal taxes can 
and should be reduced substantially ; and, in the process 
of reduction, changes can more readily be introduced, 
At that time, steps can be taken to achieve some degree 
of coordination and unity of purpose among federal, 
state, and local taxing agencies. Taxes play too im- 
portant a role in our total economic life to ignore the 
adverse consequences of unrelated and inconsistent poli- 
cies of different taxing jurisdictions. 


The Following Reform Measures Are Needed in 
Federal Taxation 


1. Repeal of the excess profits tax at the earliest possible 
date after inflationary dangers subside. In the case of 
most enterprises, the excess profits tax destroys all incen- 
tive to do a larger volume of business than in 1939; it 
appropriates virtually all increase in profits above the 
level of 1939. 

2. Coordinate corporation and individual income taxes 
so as to avoid double taxation and impediments to risk- 
taking. Preferably, corporation income taxes should be 
wholly eliminated. Otherwise, the corporation tax rates 


should be reduced to the lowest effective rate on personal | 


incomes. Full credit should be given to stockholders for 
all corporate income taxes paid. 

3. Encourage competition and particularly the formation 
of new enterprises “ allowing new corporations generous 
tax exemptions for a period of five years. Extend the same 
principle to unincorporated concerns. 

4. Encourage risk-taking (and hence job-giving) through 
extending the loss carry-over to six years or more. 

5. Provide for averaging incomes over a period of years 
in order to remove discrimination against those with ir- 
regular incomes and those who take risks of loss in business 
ventures. 

6. Rely upon the personal income tax as the main source 
of revenue, with broad coverage. The reduction in totd 
taxes after the war should favor the elimination of excise 
taxes before reducing income taxes. 

7. Reduce the upper range of personal income tax rates 
to a maximum of perhaps fifty to sixty per cent so that risk- 


taking investments will be really attractive. Higher rates |, 


are punitive in character, yield small receipts, and throttle 
risk-taking. 
8. Encourage risk-taking by individuals in the higher 


brackets by making the surtax on incomes of $20,000 ¢; 


year or more half as much on income in the form of divi 
dends as on income in the form of salaries or interest. 

9. Encourage risk-taking by individuals by permitting cap- 
ital losses to be charged against general income provided 
the reduction of tax liability in any one year is not more 
than fifty per cent. 
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10. Repeal the tax-exempt privilege for all new securities 
issued by all governmental jurisdictions. 

11. Eliminate excise taxes which place a disproportionate 
burden on persons with lower incomes so as to encourage 
greater consumption and provide an expanded market for 
our vast industrial capacity. 

12. Reform tax administration to simplify forms and pro- 
cedures, to broaden the scope of enforcement, and to 
encourage the spirit of fairness. 


With such reforms and continuing reappraisal of the 
tax program as it affects the economic situation, we can 
look toward taxation as an instrument of constructive 
influence in giving the fullest encouragement to free 
enterprise and in attaining continued prosperity. 

JAMES H. McGRAW, JR. 

President 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Reprinted by special permission. 


HOW DO YOU KNOW? 
By Jim Giffin 


Certain of our older men may recall hearing me quote, 
at one time or another, the poem by an unknown author, 
entitled "How Do You Know?" which appears below. 
There have been so many requests for copies, however, 
that | am substituting the poem this month for my usual 
article, in order that its stimulating message may be avail- 
able to every man in the field. 


Who ever said that you couldn’t do 

Exactly the thing you’re planning to? 

Who ever thought that you couldn’t climb 

Up with the sun to heights sublime? 

Who has advised you to check your pace, 

Give up the struggle and lose the race, 

Crawl off discouraged and hide your face? 
Nobody but you. 


You are the one who has done it all— 

Deserted your castles and let ’em fall, 

Smothered the spark of ambition’s fire, 

Shut off the current and cut the wire. 

How do you know the die is cast? 

How do you know when the crowd goes past 

Who'll be the leader, and who'll be the last? 
How do you know? 


Life is not merely a game of chance, 

And you’re not the victim of circumstance. 

Nothing’s too hard for a man to do 

Providing, of course, he wishes to. 

Wishes it more than a miser’s wealth, 

More than an invalid longs for health, 

Works for it, prays for it—night and day, 

Feels that no price is too great to pay. 

How do you know ’til you strive that way? 
How do you know? 

—Phoenix Mutual Field. 
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| Does 
| Life Insurance 
_ give good value? 











IF you are thinking of your savings, 
you must ask yourself where you 
can invest your funds safely and 
profitably so that they will be re- 
turned to you thirty, forty or fifty 
years hence. The best way to gauge 
the outlook for insurance in years 
to come is to look at its record in 
the past. 


To prove the investment 
value of Life Insurance by 
quoting actual instances of 
how it has weathered various 
economic storms in the past, 
is the purpose of the Great- 
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1944 Mortality 


IVILIAN mortality in the United States is noy 

near the lowest on record for this country, ac. 

cording to the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The death rate, exclusive 
of the deaths from enemy action, among the a 5 
Industrial policyholders for the three months April tp 
June, was 3% 
ponding period of 1943, and the lowest for the like 
period of any year except the banner health years 194] 
and 1942. 


In contrast, the statisticians point out, deaths from 
enemy action among their policyholder group have 
jumped from 4.5 per 100,000 in 1942 to 14.4 in 1943 
and to 30.6 for the first half of 1944. 

Pointing out that the “effect of the war is clearly 
reflected also in the sharp increase in the general mor- 
tality among males—including war deaths—at the mili- 
tary ages,” the statisticians state in further detail that 
the greatest rise in the total mortality among white 
males occurred at 20 to 24, “where the death rate more 
than doubled in the April to June period as compared 
with 1943.” The second highest increase—60 per cent 
—took place at ages 15 to 19 years, while from 25 to 
34 years the smallest increase—30 per cent occurred. 
At every other age, the death rate among white policy- 
holders showed a decrease. Among the white insured 
females the death rate for the 1944 April to June pe- 
riod was down at almost every age group. 


Low Influenza Death Rates 


Among the factors contributing to the lower mortal- 
ity among the civilian population during the second 
quarter of 1944, as compared with that of 1943, were 
the near record low influenza-pneumonia death rates 
which followed the subsidence of the influenza epi- 
demic that hit the country early in the year; a sharp 
drop in the death rate for cardiovascular-renal condi- 
tions; improvement in mortality from the four prin- 
cipal communicable diseases of childhood—scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough and diphtheria; and a 
better record for tuberculosis than in the first quarter 
of the year. 


Particularly gratifying, the statisticians comment, 
the continued drop in the mortality from svn 
throughout the war period to the lowest rate on record 
among the insured. For the first six months of the 
year the mortality from this disease was 9.9 per 100,- 


000 policyholders as compared with 10.4 a year ago | 


and 11.2 two years ago. 


The remarkably good mortality record established by 
the civilian population shows, ‘the statisticians point 
out, “that in spite of shortages in trained personnel, 
the medical and public health services are still operating 
efficiently.” 


Running true to the usual wartime pattern, the suicide 
rate in the United States is now about one fifth lower 
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base their conclusions on the company’s mortality rec- 
ords. [:ven so, more than 13,000 persons take their 
own lives in the course of the year, it is estimated. 

“It is a familiar fact,” the statisticians comment, 
“that suicides decline during wartime, and the expert- 
ence in the present war follows the established pattern. 
In the two years following Pearl Harbor, 1942 and 
1943, the suicide rate among the Industrial policy- 
holders was lower by about one fifth than the rate for 
the preceding three years. Actually, the downward 
trend of the mortality, paralleling the experience in 
the last war, began about the time of the outbreak of 
the conflict in Europe, antedating our active partici- 
pation as a belligerent. 

“In 1943 the suicide death rate among these insured, 
as in the general population of the United States, es- 
tablished a new low record. The standardized death 
rate last year among the policyholders at ages 1 to 74 
years, was 6.8 per 100,000, as compared with 7.7 re- 
corded in 1942 and 8.2 in 1941. Moreover, so far in 
1944 the indications are that the death toll from suicide 
is being still further reduced, which is good evidence 
of our high wartime morale.” 


Decline in Suicides 


The recent decline in suicide mortality has benefited 
men and women at every age period, the statisticians 
point out. Among white male policyholders the great- 
est decline in suicides in 1942-1943—about one third 

as compared with pre-war years, was at the older 
ages where the toll is the heaviest. 

“Among white women, on the other hand, the great- 
est per cent decline—also about one third—occurred 
at the younger ages, 15 to 24, where the suicide rates 
are at their lowest.” 

The statisticians attribute the general decline in the 
suicide rate in recent years, principally to the “preva- 
lence of favorable economic conditions and the psycho- 
logical effect of the war.” 

It is pointed out that the sharp decrease in the num- 
ber of suicides committed by men at the older ages “‘has 
probably been due, for the most part, to the opportuni- 
ties for employment at relatively high wages. And 
the economic factor has also undoubtedly played a large 
role in reducing suicides among adolescent girls and 
young women. This is particularly gratifying since it 
might have been expected that the wartime conditions 
which have increased delinquency among young girls 
might also have adversely affected their suicide rate.” 

The statisticians also express the conviction that a 
psychological factor has played a part in reducing the 
toll from suicides, by the “subordination of petty per- 
sonal considerations to the broader needs of the nation 
at war.” 





WOMEN'S !/, MILLION CLUB 


EMBERSHIP in the 1944 Women’s Quarter Mil- 
Vilion Dollar Round Table reached an all-time high 
of 92 as of July 31. This is exactly a 100% increase 
in membership over 1943. The average production of 
the group is $425,000. 
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Union Central takes active 
interest in prolonging life 
by giving... 








U. C. takes active interest in the lives 


of its policyholders. Thoroughly com- 


petent medical men and skilled labora- 
tory technicians comprise the staff of 
U. C.’s Their 


equipment and methods are modern 


Medical Department. 


and progressive.. 

Policyholders, Company and U. C. 
agents all mutually benefit by this 
It’s 


reason why Union Central policyholders 


farsighted medical plan. another 


like Union Central and U. C. agents 
prefer to work for this up-to-date Life 


Insurance Company . . . Union Central. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“Doctor of Income... 


is what I’ve | \ 
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“T’ll be ever grateful for the sound and com- 
petent advice he gave me when I was 
younger. I had become a successful prac- 
titioner and like most professional men was 
an amateur when it came to investing 
money. One day he suggested that I pre- 
pare for that future day when all doctors 
like to lay aside their instruments and take 
life easy. He showed me a plan that would 
enable me to have a guaranteed income for 
life when I reached retirement age. I was in 
my prime then and old age seemed a long 
way off, but now I’m certainly glad I fol- 


THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS . . . President 


fermed my 
insurance man.” 


lowed his advice, as other investments | 
made did not turn out as expected.” 


The experience of this doctor is not unusual. 


. Many of his associates will back up his state- 


ment as they have found themselves in a 
similar position. They recognize that even- 
tually there comes a time when their hands 
and eyes are not as keen as when they were 
young and to be honest with themselves 
and their patients they must give up for a 
younger man. That is why the prescription 
of a retirement income contract when they 
were young has enabled them to enjoy the 
leisure and peace of mind that would be 
denied them if they .had to continue to 
practice their profession. 


Take a few minutes “time out” and analyze 
your own situation. Will you be able to 
give way to a younger man and take things 
easy when you wish to retire, or will you 
have to continue on the job? Plan now for 
the future. Consult your Western and 
Southern representative and ask him to out- 
line a program that meets your require- 
ments. His training and experience have 
qualified him to offer professional recom- 
mendation. 


HOME OFFICE— CINCINNATI 
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ITH a net gain in membership of 3,139 the Na- 

tional Association of Life Underwriters closed 

its 1943-44 fiscal year on June 30 with a total 
membership of 32,413, according to Herbert A. Hedges, 
president. Thirty-nine states, Hawaii, and 229 local 
associations showed an increase for the year and 27 other 
local units equalled their last year’s figures. Twelve 
new units were created during the year and ten units 
were reinstated, increasing the total number of units 
to 389, an all-time high. The annual meeting of the 
association will be held September 11-15 in Detroit 
at the Hotel Statler. 

In announcing the results of the 1944 membership 
campaign, Mr. Hedges praised the work of the na- 
tional, state and local membership committees under 
the leadership of Clarence W. Wyatt of Boston, chair- 
man and Charles E. Cleeton ot Los Angeles, vice- 
chairman of the N.A.L.U. Membership Committee. 
Mr. Hedges pointed out that the foregoing figures do 
not include several thousand members who are serving 
their country in the armed forces. 


Chicago Still Leads 


The Chicago Association continued to maintain its 
position as the largest local association in the country. 
New York is in second place, followed by Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Detroit and Cincinnati. 

Troy showed the largest percentage of increase 
among the associations, and Cincinnati reported the 
largest numerical gain. The ten top states in the order 
of their numerical strength are Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, Ohio, California, Texas, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Indiana and Michigan. 

The states showing an increase over 1943 are Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. Texas showed the largest nu- 
merical increase and North Carolina showed the largest 
percentage of gain among the states. 


Growth 


Pointing to the steady, almost consistent growth of 
the National Association as an index of increasing in- 
terest and activity in its work by fieldmen and women 
all over the country, Mr. Hedges stated that since the 
crash in 1929, when the N.A.L.U. boasted a member- 
ship of 18,199 with 219 organized local associations, its 
strength has increased by nearly 15,000 members and 
173 units. “There has never been a time in our history 
when it was more important to maintain our organiza- 
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tion mobilized at full strength. The many important 
problems facing our policyholders and our business 
demand that we do so,” Mr. Hedges added. 

He congratulated the following members of the 
Membership Committee for their outstanding ac- 
complishment in this trying year: Hugh S. Bell, Equi- 
table of Iowa, Seattle; E. Dudley Colhoun, Shenan- 
doah, Roanoke; H. Laurence Cooper, Gulf Life, 
Jacksonville; John P. Costello, Southwestern Life, 
Dallas; Carl W. Harvell, Metropolitan, Wilmington ; 
Paul Jernigan, Penn Mutual, Wichita ; Claude C. Jones, 
Connecticut Mutual, Buffalo; Adam Rosenthal, Acacia 
Mutual, St. Louis, and Henry S. Stout, John Hancock, 
Dayton. 


Committee Chairmanships 


Three important committee chairmanships were an- 
nounced by President Hedges. Judd C. Benson, gen- 
eral agent for the Union Central in Cincinnati and 
N.A.L.U. trustee, has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Law and Legislation to succeed 
John A. Witherspoon who was recently elected vice- 
president of the Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. For the past year Mr. 
as vice-chairman of the committee. 

Charles E. Cleeton, manager for the Occidental Life 
of California in Los Angeles, has been appointed chair- 
man of the National Membership Committee to suc- 
ceed Clarence W. Wyatt, recently elected vice-president 
of the John Hancock. Mr. Cleeton has served as vice- 
chairman of that committee since last October and he 
is also a member of the National Association’s Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 

Vernon Kroehle, general agent for the Northwestern 
National in Cleveland, has been appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Credentials to replace Wyman L. 
Dean, manager for the Life and Casualty at Jackson- 
ville, who resigned following the announcement of his 
candidacy for member of the National Association’s 
board of trustees. 


Jenson has served 


Baker Trustee 


Edwin W. Baker, district manager—industrial office 
—John Hancock Mutual Life, Louisville, has been 
elected to the board of trustees to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Clarence W. Wyatt who was re- 
céntly appointed a vice-president of the John Hancock. 
This announcement was made by Herbert A. Hedges, 
National Association president, following a mail vote 
of the members of the board. 


Million $ Round Table 
The 1944 Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters is the largest 


in its eighteen year history, reports Alfred J. Ost- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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THE EXTRA man in YOUR ORGANIZATION 


he man who sells insurance today finds himself 


in a business that is getting more and more spe- 

cialized. He frequently is called upon for tech- 
nical service and advice that may require knowledge 
and experience beyond the usual activity of his own 
organization. He may be consulted as the final ex- 
pert on many an important phase of business opera- 
tions, for example, that only recently have been 
correctly related to the application of insurance. 
Connecticut General has built an organization of 
highly capable, thoroughly trained men throughout 
the country whose knowledge and training in spe- 
cialized phases of insurance can often be of invalu- 
able assistance in swinging the balance on an im- 
portant case. Their services are available to brokers 
throughout the country. 


* * * * * 


The EXTRA man in your organization can be 
reached by calling your nearest Connecticut Gen- 
eral office. Whether your problem is one of Life, 
Accident and Health insurance, Salary Allotment 
insurance, Annuities, Pensions or one of the Group 
forms, call Connecticut General. 


CONNECTICUT 
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G E n E R a L BETTER SERVICE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THROUGH BETTER MEN 
oN aM ACCIDENT ANDO 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Gakhn AaDRAREE. GALART 


ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES 








N.A.L.U.—Continued 


heimer, 3rd Northwestern Mutual, Whitford, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman. This year’s Round Table includes 
232 qualifying members, 81 life and qualifying mem- 
bers, 76 life members and 19 inactive members who 
are in the armed forces and whose status is frozen for 
the duration. This year’s total of 408 registered mem- 
bers compares with 230 last year. 

Chairman Ostheimer stated that in spite of the strict 
application of the qualification rules for membership 
which, if anything, were tightened up by the executive 
committee’s interpretations of the Round Table’s con- 
stitution and by-laws, 232 qualified this year as against 
90 last year. More life members qualified this year 
than did last and the 81 life and qualifying members 
registered in the 1944 Round Table compares with 44 
in 1943. 


C.L. U. Results 


N SPITE of war conditions, seven hundred and four 
men and women, having complied with all the rules 
of eligibility established by the American College of 
Life Underwriters, presented themselves for the 
scheduled C.L.U. examinations on June 7, 8 and 9 
at ninety-seven different educational institutions, four 
Army camps or Naval bases and one German prison 
camp. To meet the convenience of candidates, these 
centers had a wide geographical distribution, there be- 
ing at least one center for nearly every state of the 
United States and three outside of continental borders, 


Installment Plan 


Due to continued emphasis upon the four-year pro- 
gram of study for the C.L.U. designation, only six 
persons presented themselves this year for all of the 
five parts in which the C.L.U. examinations are di- 
vided. As further evidence of the tendency to take 
examinations on an installment plan, it should be noted 
that only 158 of the entire 704 candidates took the 
necessary parts to permit of completing the entire 
series of five C.L.U. examinations had everything 
taken been passed. 428 candidates were awarded credit 
for all of the examinations which they undertook. 
Forty-one others were given credit for passing one or 
more of the five examinations. 

As a result of this year’s examinations, 2,549 under- 
writers have now completed the entire series of C.L.U. 
examinations and several thousand others have credit 
for successful completion of some of the five parts, 
thus making a total well in excess of five thousand who 
have demonstrated their knowledge in all or some of 
the fields of subject matter covered by C.L.U. examina- 
tions. 

In addition to meeting certain age, moral character 
and educational prerequisites, and completing the Col- 
lege’s series of five comprehensive examinations, a can- 
didate for the C.L.U. designation must have at least 
three years of satisfactory life insurance experience 
along personal production, managerial, supervisory, oF 
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teaching lines. A candidate for the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency must also have three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience besides meeting the other require- 
ments mentioned, but this experience must be in types 
of work other than those recognized for the designa- 
tion. 


New Officers Proposed 


The Nominating Committee of the Society has pre- 
sented the following slate of officers for the coming 
year: President, James E. Bragg, C.L.U., Manager, 
Doremus Bragg Agency, Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y.; Vice President, Clifford 
H. Orr, C.L.U., General Agent, National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Vermont, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, David McCahan, C.L.U., Professor of Insurance, 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Treasurer, Edward 
A. Krueger, C.L.U., Director of Field Service, State 
Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

For Directors to serve three year terms: Basil S. 
Collins, C.L.U., Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Oscar E. Carlin, C.L.U., John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins, Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. Hawley Wilson, C.L.U., 
Massachustees Mutual Life Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; William S. Leighton, C.L.U., New York Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn. and Martin I. 
Scott, C.L.U., Scott & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 












$4,545 
PER YEAR 


is so much greater than the 
average income of life insurance 
salesmen, yet that is what our 
full time producers averaged in 
cash received during 1943. 





If you are not now under con- 
tract, we invite your inspection 
of the reasons why a contract 
with this company may help you 
stand at the head of the line with 
our men. 

Write to 

Burt Babcock 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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SEATTLE 
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The precious piece of paper 
in the wise man’s pocket 


“I beg your pardon!” [| apologized to the man 
I had jostled in Pennsylvania Station. 


“Quite all right!”” he beamed at me. “Look at all 
those long faces,” he continued, pointing to the 
people hurrying by. “They’re worried. Worried 
about getting a good night’s sleep. But me... . 


I’m smiling. I’m laughing. Why?” he asked me. 


“Why?” I asked him right back. 
‘‘ Because I have a precious piece of paper in * 
my pocket. A confirmed reservation for a 


room at Hotel Pennsylvania.’’ He put his 
finger in my lapel buttonhole and said, ‘‘ New 


; 
York City is crowded . . . and hotel rooms 
hard to get. But it’s easy to get one if you 
reserve one well in advance!’’ 

} 


“You,” I exclaimed, “are a wise man!” 


“Ah!” he remarked. “Another wise thing to do is 
cancel promptly any reservation you've made that 
you can’t use!” 


ree 


“*You are a very wise man!” I exclaimed, admiringly. 


“And still another wise thing. If you check out of 
your hotel in the morning —whenever possible, 


yi? 


you save other travelers time and worry! 


Before I could say, “You are a very, very wise 
man!” he left me, making a bee-line for Hotel 
Pennsylvania, whistling as he went. 


Hotel Pennsylvania | 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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Gor 38 years 


CLUB BONUSES 


for Outstanding Production 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 


for Full Time Representatives 


THE OHIO STATE 
Life Insurance Company 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 



































OF SERVICE TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 





Address— | 
ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


Francis L. Brown, President 
ROCKFORD 


ILLINOIS 
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RETURNING SERVICE MEN 


PROGRAM for returning service men that is not 
a recruiting program but which seeks to help the 
man get placed in the civilian occupation in which 





he is most likely to succeed has been announced by 
= . , 


Northwestern National -Life Insurance Company of | 
Minneapolis. The problem of how to adequately take | 
care of the needs of returning service men has been | 
the subject of considerable study by many life insurance 
people but the Northwestern National’s program is the 
first one to our knowledge that has been made avail- 
able for publication. 


The program, designed to help the man who may be 
uncertain about his personal post-war plans as well as 
the man who definitely wants to rejoin the company’s | 
agency forces, is outlined in a printed brochure which 
has been sent to all fieldmen in the armed forces, with 
a letter from President O. J. Arnold. The letter says, 
in part: 


“While self-interest might suggest the company 
should aim to induce every fieldman now in service 
to resume his career with NwNL (and the more 
who desire to return, the more gratifying it will 
be to me personally), the opportunity to build 
NwNL’s agency manpower to high levels after the 
war is not the motivating idea behind this _pro- 





gram. This is not a recruiting program. The real 
objective is to see to it that you find the spot 
where your abilities and interests may be most fruit- 
fully used to your own and your family’s best 
welfare—whether that be with NwNL or in some 
new field of endeavor.” 


The program has three phases : 


(1) Vocational Guidance to help fieldmen in serv- 
ice decide correctly on the most promising type of 
post-war career fitted to their interest and aptitude. 
The company will prepare for each man a complete 
analysis of his earnings prior to going into service, 
together with a market analysis, analysis of produc- 
tion frequency and average sale and other pertinent 
data. It has arranged for each returning man to 
take Vocational Interest tests prepared and analyzed 
by Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., head of Vocational 
Interest Research at Stanford University. 


(2) Re-establishment with NwNL for those who 
return, offering re-training at a Home Office school 
after an adjustment period of 60 to 120 days. This 
will be followed by special service compensation dur- 
ing a stabilization period of one year, in recognition 
of the special service required to re-contact and re- 
view the status of their clients. 

(3) Assistance in placement for men who decide 
on a new career, with employment agency fees paid 
by the company. 


The company is undertaking an intensive canvass ot 
its operating territory to uncover other firms who will 
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exchange data on their employment needs. 

This three-point program also applies to all home 
ofice and branch office employees in service, except 
for the special service commission. Salaries of em- 
ployees who left for service will reflect increases made 
in their absence for the type of work involved so 
that no employee in the armed forces will have lost 
out on normal advancement while in service. In the 
case of employees also, the 40-day re-application pe- 
riod in the Selective Service Act is waived and the 
program will be held open and available to any service 
man who elects to take advantage of the educational 
provisions under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

In announcing the program Mr. Arnold said: “In 
our view, the problem is not merely one of attracting 
back to the company a group of promising agents. If 
this were the problem, the company might well limit 
its offer of re-training and stabilization assistance to 
men whose past records were outstanding. But NwNL 
recognizes a responsibility which runs beyond merely 
getting its good men back. 

“The real problem involved is one of seeing to it 
that all these men whose careers were interrupted by 
the war are properly re-established in civilian life, 
whether or not it be with, and for the benefit of, 
NwNL. 

“Researches have currently shown that only about 25 
per cent of discharged veterans are returning to their 
former jobs in American industry. While we expect to 
better this ratio greatly, changes are bound to occur in 
the thinking, the standards, and the viewpoints of many 
young people subjected to the radically different en- 
vironment of army or navy life, the broadening effects of 
travel, and many other influences new to them. Some will 
want their old jobs back; some will not; many will be 
undecided. It is only realistic to recognize, therefore, 
that practical assistance for these returning veterans 
should go beyond placing those who clearly want to 
return to the company, and cover also such assistance 
as can be rendered and will be acceptable to those who 
may wish to seek employment elsewhere. 

“In thinking about returning life insurance agents, 
this attitude appears to be doubly important. Not all 
the life insurance men who were under contract before 
they entered service were successful men with estab- 
lished careers before them. Many perviously success- 
ful men may return with a feeling of restlessness or 
an uncertainty of purpose which may prove distinct 
handicaps in re-establishing themselves in a business 
which requires the high degree of self-management and 
singleness of purpose characteristic of highly success- 
ful insurance career men. To welcome a man back to a 
chance at failure or mediocre success certainly is not 
a proper discharge of duty in this case; while to pre- 
judge the man’s chances for success and refuse to re- 
store his contract would likewise be less than a dis- 
charge of the company’s obligation. To put it briefly, 
the company wants every returning agent to be re-es- 
tablished in a successful life insurance career; but the 
company would prefer to help a man in some other 
career where he will be happy and successful than it 
would to induce a returned service man into a pro- 
longed and costly failure in life insurance selling.” 
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The William Penn Treaty Picture 


Throughout a period of 66 years Penn Mutual car- 
ried on every policy head a reproduction of West's 
painting “Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” one of the 
world’s most famous historical paintings. From 1869 
to 1919 the picture on the policy was a steel engraving, 
from 1919 to 1935 it was a lithograph. 

Thus the one company distributed 649,613 steel en- 
gravings of the Penn Treaty picture, and 743,325 litho- 
graphs, plus about 700,000 lithographs on specimen 
policies. Total, over two million copies, in all probability 
attracting more attention to the celebrated picture than 
any other publishing. 

A peculiarity of a picture on a life insurance policy 
is that it is never framed, any more than a dollar bill, 
is framed. But the policy receives more inspection than 
the dollar bill, which it is like in that it represents 
money. When delivered to the insured the policy re- 
ceives a careful first inspection, is looked over from time 
to time during the life of the insured. When it is matured 
or becomes a claim it again receives careful inspection, 
by the beneficiary. 

A life insurance policy head is “preferred space” for 
whatever pictorial message the company decides to 
publicize. 


1644-1944 WM. PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
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You are John and George to Us 


We all work together at the North Amer- 
ican Life. All our officers started in the 
field and they know the producers’ problems 
from A to Z. We realize that close personal 
contact is vital in starting a new man on 
the right tract and in keeping the experi- 
enced agent producing in top form. 


The North American Life’s surplus increased 25%, 


in 1943 . . . you can make real progress with this 
growing company. 


* 
AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


N.J., Ga., Ohio, Ind., Mich., lHl., 
Kan., Wis., N.D., Neb., Calif., and Mo. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 





North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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WOMEN'S DIVISION OF INSTITUTE 


STABLISHMENT of a Wom- 

en’s Division of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, under the direction 
of Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, 
was announced August 18th by 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute. 


ia) P 4 
Cur i was saved 


eee 
through the efforts of Bill Brown. Twelve years 
ago he sold us our business insurance. Two days 
ago my partner was killed in an automobile 
accident. But the store won't close for reorgani- 


zation and adjustments, perhaps never to open 


again. We're still open for business. 


The new division will organize 
activities in the women’s field with 
the objective of reaching both the 
women who are owners of life in- 
surance and those who are _ bene- 
ficiaries. It will cooperate with na- 
tional women’s organizations, assist 





Through hard times it was a burden for our 
small business to carry this protection, but that 
was when Bill worked with us, counseled us, 
and encouraged us. Yes, our fight has been his 
fight, too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 





THE FARMERS & BANKERS 
RADIO STATION KFBI 


. K. LINDSLEY, PRES J.-H. STEWART, JR 
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EES 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


VICE PRES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1070 KILOCYCLES 


TREAS F.B. JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES., SEC’YV 


in program planning for local 
groups and help in the preparation 
of magazine articles and radio pro- 
grams directed to woman audiences, 
its functions will be educational and 
not sales, seeking to carry the facts 
and fundamental data about life ip- 
surance to the women of the coun- 
try. 


Mrs. Eberly, director of the In- 
stitute’s new \Women’s Division, has 
had a long background in women’s 
organizational activities. A gradu- 
ate of Barnard College, her first 
business activity was in the organi- 
zation formed during World War 
[ known as ‘“‘Fatherless Children oj 
France.” She later was put in 
charge of the office of 35 persons, 
directing the activities of 90 com- 
mittees throughout the United 
States. In 1940, Mrs. Eberly be- 
came assistant director of the Club 
Service Bureau of the New York 
Herald Tribune. In 1943, Mrs. 
Eberly undertook a special project 
for the Office of Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, being in 
charge of an exhibit and _ lecture 
series on “Inter-American Coopera- 


tion in the War Effort.’ She 
lectured before 50 organizations 


throughout the country on this proj- 
ect for which her 10 years residence 


in Latin American countries had 
given her an_ exceptional _ back- 


ground. 


Mrs. Eberly is taking over the 
new division of the Institute this 
month and will initiate activities 
among women’s organizations for 
this fall. ‘The Women’s Division 
will be one of the Institute’s im- 
portant undertakings,” Mr. John- 
son said, in commenting on the ap- 
pointment. “Its establishment has 
long been under consideration in 
full recognition of the fact that be- 
hind most of the 130 million policies 
in force are women as beneficiaries. 
Also, the constantly increasing num- 
ber of women buyers of life insur- 
ance demands that the business do 
all possible to give them information 
about life insurance. This will be 
a Women’s Division, directed by 
women, in the sole interests ol 
women. On that basis, it should 
prove of invaluable benefit to every- 
one in the life insurance business. 
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Aetna Life: Robert G. Espie, a member 


of the actuarial division, who is now 
stationed in England with the U. S. 
Army, has been named a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

x * *® 
All States Life: ._Dr. Bernard Mount 


has been appointed vice president and 
medical director of the company, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. George E. Blue. 


xk * 


Bankers Life: [alter Bjorn, group 
secretary, has resigned and become a 
partner in a brokerage firm in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Vice President and actuary 
D. N. Waters has temporarily assumed 
Mr. Bjorn’s duties in the group depart- 


ment. 
x * * 


Bankers National: C. Clark Bremer 
has joined the Victoroff Agency in Jer- 
sey City as Associate General Agent. 
He formerly was brokerage supervisor 
for the Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency 
of Connecticut General Life in New 
York. 
x kk 


Canada Life: The Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company has announced the opening 
of three offices in Michigan, at Muske- 
gon, Jackson and Pontiac under district 
managers Wayne Q. Branch, C. E. Baker 
and Douglas D. Harger, respectively. 

E. Campbell has been appointed 
district manager at Renfrew in the com- 
pany’s Ottawa branch. 


x k * 


Commonwealth Life: Daniel H. Quirey, 
Ordinary Manager at Evansville, Indiana, 
has been appointed the new Chairman of 
the Agency Advisory Committee of the 
company, succeeding Homer Parker, Dis- 
trict Manager, Industrial Department, 
Lexington, Ky. Other new members ap- 
pointed. to this Committee, which serves 
as the clearing house for field recom- 
mendations to the company *s management, 
include N. M. Thomas, Troy, Ala. and 
H. T. Haithcock, Mobile, Ala. 


xk * 


Connecticut General: A second branch 


office was opened by the company in 
Chicago on August 1 and Norman K. 
Allison was named Manager. Earl D. 


Ward has succeeded Mr. Allison in his 
former position of Manager in the Kan- 
sas City branch office. 

Irving Weinberg. Connecticut General 
ife, has received his official notification 
of qualification as a member of the 
1944 Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Weinberg signed his first contract as a 
life insurance agent in January of this 
year, when he joined the company’s new 
office at the corner of Madison Avenue 
and 42nd Street, New York. 


x & *® 


Continental American Life: Max S. 
Bell, Vice President, recently congratu- 
lated three members of the company’s 
field organization who this year have 
been accepted for membership in the 
ay % Dollar Round Table of the 
\.L.U. Membership in that body re- 
hee production of at least $1,000,000 
of new insurance under conditions set 
down by the Association. The three men 
so qualifying for this honor are Matthew 
J. Lauer, General Avent in New York 
City; Louis May, associated with General 
Agent Max J. Hancel, who opened the 
company’s first agency in the State of 
New York; and Joseph Harris, who is 
connected with the Lauer Agency. 


= ® 


Continental Companies: The Conti- 
nental Assurance Company, life company 
affiliate of the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, recently moved into its new home 
office structure, the Continental Compa- 
nies Building, 310 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. The Casualty Company’s 
home office is at 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, and while certain functions of 
both companies will be transferred to the 
new building immediately, the Continental 
Casualty Company will move when its 
lease expires in its present location some- 
time in 1947, 
xk kk 


Farm Bureau Life: Bowman Doss, state 
agent for the company in Ohio, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
agents, filling the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of A. L. Odebrecht. Other 
changes resulting: Howard Hutchinson, 
state agent for New York, was trans- 
ferred in similar capacity to Ohio; 
Chester Gay moved from Connecticut to 
New York; Wes Linthicum in the home 
office succeeded Mr. Gay in Connecticut 
and P. Dickerson, a district super- 
visor in Ohio, was given Mr. Linthi- 
cum’s former position. W. T. Allnutt, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
agents in the home office, has resigned 
to become general manager for a group 
of cooperative insyrance companies in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. This vacancy 
has not as yet been filled. 


x & & 


Fidelity Mutual: Arnold W’. Kahne has 
been appointed Manager in Syracuse, 
succeeding J. F. O'Donnell, who has re- 








tired after managing 
for the past 33 years. 
is located at 918 State Tower Building. 
Mr. Kahne had been Agency organizer 
for the New York Life in New York 
City, in Fall River and in Manchester, 


I.. EE. 


the Agency there 
The new Agency 


= & 2 


Franklin Life: /rancis J. Budinger, Gen- 
eral Agent, has completed a successful 
year as Governor of the 147th District 
of Rotary International during which 
time he had general supervision and lead- 
ership of all the Rotary Clubs in North- 
ern Illinois. 

During the Fifth War Loan Drive, the 
Franklin Life purchased $1,850,000 of 
War Bonds, thus bringing the company’s 
purchase of War Bonds for the first 6 
months of this year to more than $3,- 


750,000; total Government Bonds pur- 
chased by the company since Pearl 
Harbor amount to approximately $11,- 


000,000. 
x * *& 


General American Life: Barney  T. 
Matteson, C.L.U. has been promoted to 
Supervisor of Agencies for the state of 
Texas, with headquarters in Houston. 
Allen S. Ozburn, C.L.U., has been named 
Mr. Matteson’s successor as Manager of 
the company’s Des Moines office. 

Sam T. Utz, former President of the 
Missouri State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed General Agent 
in St. Joseph. Mr. Utz is a past presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Life Underwriters, 
as well as vice president of the State 
Association and more recently was direc- 
tor of the Department of Vocational 
Agriculture for Benton High School, the 
post he relinquished to join General 
American. 

x & & 


Great West Life: On July 29 last the 
company paid a death claim on the first 
policy issued. This is most interesting in 
view of the fact that between the two 
dates the company paid out $86,000,000 
in death claims. 

> & & 


Indianapolis Life: The company reports 
that if the present rate of gain of in- 
surance in force continues until the end 
of 1944, it will be the best insurance gain 
since 1929, and it will close the year with 
approximately $141,000,000 of insurance 
in force. June 30th figures included: As- 
sets, $36,395,059 ; Unassigned Surplus, $2,- 
339,858 ; Insurance in Force, $137,085,377 ; 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued four years was accomplished during a 


New Business for the 6 Months, $6,.461.- period when two and one-half of those 
628, a 15.7% increase over the first 6 years have been war years. — 
months of 1943. Starkey Duncan, Agency Supervisor at 
San Antonio since 1939, has been ap- 
= *& ® 


pointed General Agent at Nashville, 
Jefferson Standard: On Aurust 7 last Tennessee. Mr. Duncan has a background 


ee, a , - of 17 years’ of extensive life insurance 
the company observed its 37th anniver- 
he Og eee : experience with various companies. 
sary. During the past 37 years it has 


made substantial progress and now has xk * 

more than $525,000,000 of insurance in " é ht , ; 

force. Kansas City Life: Ji”. E. Bixby, Presi- 
x * * dent, has received an appointment from 


the Governor of Missouri as a member 
John Hancock Mutual: President Guy of Kansas City’s four-man police board. 


W. Cox, at a recent meeting of the Board He succeeds to the position left vacant 
Directors, announced that assets of the by the resignation of Milton B. Schwei- 


company now total more than $1,500,000,- ger and will serve for a term ending 
000. Founded in 1862, the company has July 8, 1948. 

been in business 66 years before the as- Acting on their own initiative, the 
sets reached the half billion mark in 1929, office and field associates of Louis E. 
11 years were required to reach the bil- Wadden, General Agent for Wisconsin, 


lion dollar mark in assets. The growth staged a production contest during June 
of more than one-half billion dollars in) to honor Mr. Madden on his 20th an- 
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“MEN OF ANICO” —BELONG! 


Because “Men of Anico” possess a wealth 
of cold facts, they are always warmly re- 
ceived. They belong. This wealth of 
information plus skilled knowledge of 
their prospect’s insurance requirements 
fully qualify them. ““Men of Anico” know 
that behind their desire to serve best, 
stands Anico with a thirty-nine year old 
story of success. “A story that has no 
concluding chapter.” 


Here are some 1943 success highlights: 
Gross Income for 1943 $ 34,467,306.92 


Surplus Protection to 


Policyholders....... 18,186,933.52 


Insurance in Force... 1,123,640,510.00 








Amertcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















GALVESTON, TEXAS— W. L. Moody, Jr., President 

















niversary with Kansas City Life; in ex- 
cess of $250,000 of business was sub- 
mitted during the month. 

Robert Gandy, newest man to join the 
Kansas City Life’s group of general 
agents, has a rather unusual bac -kground, 
having served as professor of mathe. 
matics and also athletic coach of football, 
basketball, and track at the University of 
Mississippi. He also has a sound life in- 
surance background. Before coming with 
the Kansas City Life as an agent Janu- 
ary Ist this year, he had remarkable suc- 
cess as Manager for another life com- 
pany. Mr. Gandy’s general agency is for 
Mississippi and he resides at Jackson, 


x *k *® 
L.O.M.A.: Despite the war 633 exami- 


nations were taken by students represent. 
ing 77 companies during the course of 
this ‘year. 

*& & @ 


Life of Virginia: John Wilson McNeill 
has joined the home office force as head 
of the newly created research and plan- 
ning division, a branch of the insurance 
contracts department. Since graduating 
from college he has had wide experience 
as a teacher, including association with 
the faculty of Ohio State. Immediately 
prior to coming with the company he was 
\ssociate Professor of Business at the 
University of Richmond. 


“= 2 F 


Lincoln National Life: Harold G. Gore, 
formerly representing the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Wichita, and presently 
Vice President of the Life Underwriters 
Association of that city, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the Lincoln 
National in Wichita, with offices at 602 
Union National Bank Building. 


x *k * 


Manhattan Life: Thomas W. Kell, 

formerly associated with the John Han- 

cock Life, has been appointed a general 

agent for the company in Alliance, Ohio. 
x *k * 


Midland Mutual: In reporting the re- 
sults of its President and Leader Club 
membership, the company reports that the 
leading producer is Harold J. Plack, 
Peoria, Illinois, who is again President 
of the Presidents Club; William E. 
Whipple of Columbus, was the second 
largest producer and is Vice President; 
James FE. Fusco, Columbus, was. third 
highest and therefore qualified as Secre- 
tary of the Club. 


x & ® 


Mutual Benefit Life: The Chicago Gen- 
eral Agencies, among the leaders of the 
company, celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of their founding August 2nd. The com- 
pany signed its first General Agency con- 
tract in Chicago, then a city of 300.000 
people, August 2, 1869. The present Gen- 
eral Agencies are headed by Paul W. 
Cook and Bruce Parsons, the latter being 
on leave of absence in the Army where 
he is serving as Lieut. Colonel in the 
European area. 
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Albert I. Stix, Jr.. a member of the 
company’s St. Louis agency is the first 
man to become a second-generation mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
Mr. Stix’ father earned membership in 
1930. 


Twenty-one of the company’s iull time 
feldmen with service ranging from 5 to 
30 years have achieved a unique distinc- 
tion. Not a single policy issued for them 
since 1931 was terminated during the 
first six months of 1944 for any reason 
whatsoever. 

= & 2 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): Frank J. Max, Jr. 
has been appointed Supervising Assistant 
in the Philadelphia Agency and will aid 
in the further development of the 
Agency’ s - state Planning procedure. 

Walt . Bunn, District Manager for 
the onthe iti Agency, has been elected 
President of the Dayton Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. 

Charles P. Rice and James H. 
have been appointed training assistants 
and will assist Ben Williams, Director 
of Training, in supervising the training 
and educational program for Mutual Life 
field underwriters. 

= & 


Lake 


Mutual Trust Life: Shirley 4. Clark has 
been named general agent for the com- 
pany in Cedar Rapids, lowa, succeeding 
Reed C. Nelson who has resigned. 
Howard O. Thompson has been appointed 
general agent in Seattle, Washington, 
succeeding Fred A. Hardy also resigned. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): For the seventeenth 
consecutive month the company has 
showed a gain in new business. July of 
1944 showed a gain of 25% over the’ same 
month of 1943 and the first 7 months of 
this year likewise registered an advance 
of 33.3% sales over the corresponding 7 
months of 1943. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: During the first 
7 months of 1944 new business showed 
an increase of 33.5% over the same period 
last year. 

x & ®& 


New York Life: Don C. 
the company’s San Francisco (Golden 
Gate) branch, wrote a total of 72 ap- 
plications for $601,000 of insurance dur- 
ing the month of May, 1944. In selling 
successfully, Mr. Woodbury believes in: 
enthusiasm, will power and organization 
—particularly the latter. 


Woodbury of 


x & ® 
Northwestern National: F. G. Ball a 
representative of the company observed 


his fiftieth year of continuous service in 
the same capacity on August 1 at Madi- 
son, South Dakota. On the same day he 
also observed his 88th birthday. 

In order to give tangible recognition 
to N.W.N.L. field men who serve as 
leaders of their local Life Underwriter 
Associations, O. J. Arnold, President of 
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the Northwestern National Life, has an- 
nounced the company stands ready to Pay 
part of the cost of a trip to the N.A.L. 
Convention in Detroit September 12- is 
to any N.W.N.L. agent who is President 
of his Local or State Association, pro- 
vided the Association will also pay a 
share of the cost. For such men the 
company will pay up to one-half the 
amount provided by the Association to 
defray expenses of the trip, such ex- 
penses including railroad fare, hotel 
rooms, registration fees, meals, and other 
necessary expenses. 


x * * 


Ohio National: 4rthur IW’. 
promotion manage 
tion effective 


Thetss, sales 
r, tendered his resigna- 
August 31. 


=x 2 


Pacific Mutual: [alter R. Hoe fflin, 
Home Office Supervisor of Agencies, has 
been appointed the company’s new Gen- 
eral Agent at Seattle. 


x* * * 
Phoenix Mutual Life: 


bury, formerly Supervisor in charge of 
the St. Louis Agency of the company, 
has been advanced to full managership 
of that office July Ist. Mr. Banbury 
joined the Phoenix Mutual in 1938 as a 
member of the Detroit Agency, after 
twelve years’ of successful -selling ex- 
perience in other lines. 


as 


Harold W. Ban- 


Prudential: Wrote a Group case in 
August covering the 19,000 employees of 
the Celanese Corporation. The contract 
provides for: Life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion benefits, benefits for accidental death 
or dismemberment, weekly sickness and 
accident benefits and surgical benefits. 

Forty-five years of service with the 
Prudential were rounded out July 24th 
by Alexander N. Fahrenkopf, Superin- 
tendent of the Glens Falls, N. Y. office. 
Mr. Fahrenkopf began his career with 
the company as a clerk in 1899 in Albany 
and served successively as Agent, As- 
sistant Superintendent and Superintend- 
ent. 

Frank Thoss, Asst. Supt. at Prince- 
ton, Ind., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the Mt. Ver- 
non, Illinois office, replacing J. Fred S. 
Elmhirst, who has retired. 


xk * 


Republic National Life: £. R. Fowler 
Assistant General Man- 
Gregg 


has been named 


ager of the Eli W. Agency in 
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sonal Estate Records, Mechanical Pencils, 
‘irst Cases. Novelty Key Cases, countless 
peereeeete resultful 

SERS PUBLISHING co 

Dept. BL-!I, hen’ Arbor, Mich. (Salesmen Wanted) 





Safety 
other 


Lubbock, the office which serves the 


Texas Panhandle country. 
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Security Mutual (N. Y.): The total gain 


of insurance in force during the first six 
months of 1944 was 96% more than the 


amount gained during the first six months 
of 1943, 
 & 2? 


Union Mutual, Maine: Roland E. Irish, 
President, has been elected Treasurer of 
the National War Fund campaign in 
M aine for 1944; he was Chairman of the 
Fund raising drive during 1943 campaign. 
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Last War: 

Songs, parades and 
silk shirts. 

This War: 

Savings, many more 
War Bonds and 
more life insurance. 
Needn't worry about 


"morale." 





Insurance Company, 
Madison |, 


Wisconsin 
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GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 





ats TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
' eae Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 





end District of Columbia 





1 annuities, $: 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies os well as | 
Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family | 
Income and Retirement Plans. 





George Washington Life Insurance Company | 
: Home Offi | 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA | 
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OW marriage varies with type 
of employment is shown by a 
study conducted by the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This shows, on the basis _ settled in their careers, while 
data of the 1940 census, that laborers and servants are the most 
farmers, businessmen, and reluctant to take the marriage vow. 


MARRIAGES AND OCCUPATIONS 


skilled workers, the proportion mar- 
ried is higher than in other occupa- 
tional groups. Professional men tend 
to marry only after they are well 








YOUR $64 Question Answered 


Men who aspire to build a General Agency 
will find that opportunity here. Most of our 
General Agents are men promoted from the 
Agency ranks, who have developed successful 
Agencies through our proven training course, 
which gets new Agents into quick production. 


% An unsurpassed line of modern Life polli- 
cies, including Juvenile, with sales aids that 


click, assure SUCCESS TODAY .. . while 


%* Our liberal Agent’s Retirement Plan as- 
sures financial SECURITY TOMORROW. 


Highly desirable openings in several 
locations offer unlimited opportunity 
to men who want to succeed. 


A valuable addition to our sales tools is also 
offered in a complete line of Accident, Health 
and Hospital policies which is proving tremen- 
dously popular. 


Operating in Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 


/osurance Company of Amenta 


HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKED wes 





@ Accident @ Health @ 


—————————————_—_—_—_—_—_——————————) 


Hospital 


Among all the employed males, 
nearly 75 per cent of those in the 
age group 25 to 34 had married: 
over 8&8 per cent of those in the age 
group 35 to 44; and almost 92 per 
cent of those 45 years old and over. 

Farmers lead the list in order of 
proportion married, and next highest 
to them, in the age group 25 to 34 
were those classed as _ proprietors, 
managers and officials. Among these 
the percentage married was just 
short of 82. Next in order come 
skilled workers with 80 per cent: 
semi-skilled workers, 76 per cent; 
laborers other than farm, 74 per 
cent; professional men and clerks 
and kindred workers, 69 per cent; 
men in the servant classes, 65 per 
cent ; and farm laborers, 53 per cent. 

“The low proportion for profes- 
sionals at ages from 25 to 34 years 
reflects, in large measure, the effect 
of the postponement of marriage 
which is usual in this group while 
careers are being built up,” the 
statisticians say. “This is evident 
from the fact that, whereas at these 
ages only two thirds of the employed 
professional men had ever been mar- 
ried, at ages 45 and over the propor- 
tion is nine tenths, which is just 
about the level for all classes com- 
bined at those ages.” 

Among the women in the experi- 
enced labor force, only a little more 
than half of those at age 25 to 34, 
and about three quarters of those at 
the higher ages had ever been mar- 
ried, the statisticians say, and add: 
“The variation of the ratios accord- 
ing to socio-economic groups for 
females follows rather closely that 
for males. The proportion of those 
ever married among the professional 
women, however, was much lower 
than for any other class—only one 
third at ages 25 to 34 and not much 
more than two fifths at ages 35 and 
over.” 

The statisticians explain, however, 
that in the present employment situ- 
ation, “with the opportunities offered 
to married women to supplement the 
family income, the proportions 0! 
married women in the various soct0- 
economic groups are undoubtedly 
much higher than those observed at 
the time of the census of 1940.” 
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ales, 
the HE “real income’ * of the 
ied; American Public at the start of 
age June, 1944, was $1.04, or four 
Pet | cents on the dollar more than at 
Ver. i the beginning of June, 1943, ac- 








T Ol | cording to Investors Syndicate, in 
hest a study of what people earn and 
0 34 spend, ‘made public recently. 
‘Om, “Over-all living costs show no 
hese appreciable change over a year ago,” 
J- explained Investors Syndicate in re- 
come porting on its monthly study of the 
cent; | nation’s buying power. “When all 
vent; | vital items in the average household 
a budget are considered one dollar 
lerks during May would buy about as 
- | much as it did the same month a 
olk ees . 
ae Food, which always takes the 
a largest slice of expenditures in the 
effect | average American household, was 
“riage lower than any of the main living 
while | costs during May. Food expendi- 
* the |tures of 96 cents in May, 1944 
ident | Compare with $1.00 in May, 1943 
these | {or the same quality and quantity of 
‘loved | these items. In April foods cost 
peers 1 95 cents, March 98 cents, February 
-opor- $1.01, in January $1 .02, in Decem- 
; just ber $1.04, and in November $1.07, 
“com- | ll comparisons being made on the 
basis of $1.00 in the same months 
xperi- | 4 Year earlier. 
oe Living Costs Reflect Only 
nai aa Legal Prices 
pet “All living costs figures are based 
ccord- 0 the national average of ‘white’ 
9s for listed prices, undistorted by local 
ly that 0 undercover influences. In some 
F those Places living costs and income fig- 
ssional |tes may be higher or lower than 
lower the averages cited-in this study. 
ly one | “Wearing apparel for civilians 
t much |during May, 1944, cost $1.04 com- 
35 and \Pared with $1.00 in May, 1943. 
(Clothing for men, women, and chil- 
ywever, /4ren in April cost $1.04, in March, 
nt situ- February, and January $1.03, in 
offered | 
| “This monthly review of income and ex- 
rent the ppenditures 


~ sppenc Statistically weighs each of the 
‘ons of | *arious types of dollars according to its pro- 
: jPertionate importance to the whole national 


s soci0- tem This studv is compiled for Investors 
adly | Syndicate by Cambridge Associates, Inc., from 
ubtec \ ire following sources: Wages. U ; vabor 
rved at | pores plus National Burean of Feonomics 
he jstsearch: all outgo ficures adonted from Na- 
(), Nonal Industzial Conference Board. 
EPTEMBER 1, 1944 


ie 


December $1.04, and in November 
$1.02 compared with $1.00 in the 
same periods twelve months before. 
“Rents, which in most places have 
been frozen by the OPA for more 
than a year, remained unchanged 
at $1.00 compared with the cost of 
shelter in May, 1943. 
“Miscellaneous items, which in- 
clude all other living expenditures, 
in May, 1944 cost $1.02 compared 
with $1.00 in the same 1943 month. 
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Pacific Mutual representatives ave equipped to 
place both Participating and Non-Participating 
Insurance. Thus, whatever may be the individual 
need or preference of the client; whatever may be 
the interest-earning trend of the times, the Pacific 
Mutual underwriter always is able to serve to best 
advantage. This distinctive feature naturally ranks 
Z high in the esteem of the career-minded under- 


writers who represent Pacific Mutual in the field. 





AS 


and 
Non-Participating 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“REAL INCOME” 


They were $1.02 in April, $1.03 
in March, $1.02 in February, Janu-’ 
ary, December,,and November com- 
pared with $1.00 in each of these 
months a year earlier. 


Wages and Salaries Remarkably 
Stable Recently 


“Recent months have brought re- 
markable stability to wages and 
salaries. This trend reflects some 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH - ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 





PACIFIC MUTUAL.--A DISTINCTIVE COMPan> Featuring the New 


Plan that Pays 


(| and Unusual Savings 
ty 5 Ways 








"Real Income"—Continued 
cancellations in war work and con- 
sequently fewer hours worked and 
less overtime pay. 

“Wage earners’ envelopes in 
May, 1944 had in them $1.02 for 
every $1.00 they contained in the 
same 1943 month. Wages in April 
were $1.04, March $1.07, February 
$1.11, January $1.12, December 
$1.14, and in November $1.20, com- 
pared with $1.00 in each of those 
months a year earlier, during which 
period ‘take home’ pay was rising 


rapidly. 


“Salary checks in May, 1944 
were written for $1.02 compared 
with $1.00 in May, 1943. Salary 
checks were drawn for $1.03 in 
April, $1.05 in March, $1.09 in 
February, $1.10 in January, $1.12 
in December and $1.18 in Novem- 
ber, all being contrasted with $1.00 
in such periods a year before. 

“‘Other income,’ which reflects 
farmers’ earnings, profits from un- 
incorporated businesses, and royal- 
ties, continues to record wide fluc- 
tuations. ‘Other income’ in May 
was $1.06 compared with $1.00 in 


Organized in 1916, the Shenan- 
doah Life has shown contin- 
uous growth every year since 
—through boom and depres- 


sion. 


A connection with us of- 


fers you an excellent future, as 
well as a profitable present. 


Unusual opportunities exist with 
this strong, progressive, friendly 
organization, for men of ability. 
Openings now in Virginia, 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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West Virginia, North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


Tennessee, 


Ceancke 10, of 





the like month a year ago. It was 
$1.04 in April, $1.21 in March, 


$1.16 in February, $1.13 in January, 
$1.12 in December and in Novem- 
ber $1.16 as contrasted with $1.00 
in the same months a year earlier. 

“Investment income in May, 1944, 
was $1.08 as against $1.00 in the 
same 1943 month. Dividend and 
interest distributions to investors in 
April were $1.05, in March and 
February $1.03, January $1.04, De- 
cember $1.07, and in November 
$1.08, all such contrasts being made 
with $1.00 in the same months a 
year earlier. 


———————————— 


Cash Income, Outgo, and 
"Real Income" 


“Cash income from all sources 
in May, 1944 totaled $1.04 as 
against $1.00 in the corresponding 
1943 month. Cash income in April 
was $1.04, in March $1.08, Febru- 
ary $1.10, January $1.11, Decem- 
ber $1.12 and in November $1.17, 
all of these comparisons being made 
against similar periods twelve 
months before. 

“Cash outgo for all living ex- 
penses in May, 1944 was $1.00 as 
against $7.00 in the like 1943 month. 
The cash outgo in April was 99 
cents, in March $1.00, in February, 
January, and December $1.02, and 
in November $1.03, all of these con- 
trasts being made with $1.00 in the 
like months of a year earlier. 

“Real income’ in May, 1944 
was $1.04 compared with $1.00 in 
May, 1943. This item was $1.05 
in April, $1.08 in March and Feb- 
ruary, $1.09 in January, $1.10 in 
December, and $1.14 in November, 
all statistics being compared with 
$1.00 for the same period twelve 
months before.” 


How "Real Income" Is Figured 


Real income sin this Investors 
Syndicate study, is measured by a 
doubly-weighted scale, with income | 
from wages, salaries, investments | 
and the profits from unincorporated | 
businesses and farms on the one| 
side; and the prices of goods and 
services which everybody must buy} 
on the other side. In this study Mr.! 
and Mrs. American Public are nt 
suinmed to share the nation’s cash 
income from all sources and spend| 
their money according to a typical | 
budget. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Public receive in- 
come irom wages, salaries, invest- 
ments and other sources in pro- 
portion to the national distribu- 
tion of such payments. Their living 
expenditures likewise are those of 
average householders. Their “real 
income,’ or buying power is their 
actual ability to purchase regularly 
needed goods and services. 

“Real income” is not a mere sub- 
traction of cash income from cash 
outgo, which would be an index of 
savings rather than “real income,” 
but an average relative figure of 
income and outgo designed to show 
how the cost of living affects the 
adjusted dollar income. 


EXPENSES HELD DOWN 


HAT the life insurance com- 

panies have achieved success in 
their efforts to increase operating 
efficiency is evidenced by the fact 
that the over-all operating expense 
ratio of the life insurance business 
has not increased during this war 
as it did in World War I and is 
today at the lowest point in more 
than a decade, according to statistics 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
In spite of increases in costs and 
wage levels that have occurred since 
the bottom of the depression, the 
ratio has remained fairly constant 
over a 10 year period. Last year’s 
ratio of operating expenses, includ- 
ing all sales and management costs, 
to income for all U. S. companies 
was approximately 13%, which 
compares with 13.9% in 1942 and 
14% in 1941. These results have 
been realized during a period of 
steady expansion when services to 
policyholders and beneficiaries have 
been greatly increased. The operat- 
ing expense ratio during World 
War I rose in each year of the 
period, continuing to a peak in 
920. The expense ratio today on 
the same basis is substantially below 
the ratio at that time. 


_It is of interest to note that a 
leature of the year 1943 in opera- 
tions of British life insurance com- 
panies brought about similar results 
in that the published ratio of ex- 
penses to premiums achieved by the 
leading offices was lower than in 
the previous year. Three leading 
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\/ Greensboro ..... N. C. 
os 0 N. C. 
VV Youngstown ..... Ohio 
VP Ts hace es Ohio 
\/ Wilmington . . Delaware 


\/ Camden New Jersey 
\/ Springfield ..... Mass. 
Se ae Pennsylvania 
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If you are now living in 
or near any one of the 
above cities and are ambi- 
tious for a General Agency 
opportunity in your home 
territory (which your pres- 
ent company is unable to 


INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne Il, 








THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


More Than $1,425,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


give you), write for details 
of the Lincoln National 
Life’s plan. An outline of 
the opportunity open to 
you will be sent in confi- 
dence without obligation. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 








industrial life insurance companies 
of Britain attained last year the 
lowest expense ratio they had ever 
recorded. The war has inevitably 
increased costs in various directions 
and it is a satisfactory result for 
the British companies to realize that 
the general tendency to an increas- 
ing ratio of cost to premiums in the 
early years of the war has been not 
only checked but reversed, the 
change operating to a considerable 
extent in 1942 but to a much 
greater extent in 1943. 


SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


Activities 
HE Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has voted into 


membership the Gate City Life In- 
surance Company of Greensboro, 
N. C.; total membership now 135 
companies, including 19 Canadians 
and 10 foreign associates. 

Albert K. Kurtz has returned to 
the Bureau after a leave of absence 
of two years. 
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IFE insurance owned by Amer- 

ican families at mid-year is esti- 
mated to be $144,000,000,000, an 
increase of 20 billions since the start 
of the war and 5 billions since the 
first of the year, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

“The increase of insurance in 
force for the year to date has been 
the largest for any similar period 
in history and brings the aggregate 
owned to an all-time high,” the In- 


MID-YEAR RESUME 


stitute said. “This year’s gain has 
been due in part to the public’s put- 
ting a greater amount of its wartime 
income into the purchase of new 
insurance, and in part to a further 
reduction in the lapse or surrender 
of existing policies to a record low 
rate. Reflecting the increasing con- 
tributions being made to the home 
front war economy by life insurance, 
both benefit payments and financing 
aid to the national economy are pro- 


BUILDING 


Building a business or building a company is 


an extension of the principle of building men. 


The progress of the individual is a factor in the 


progress of the company he represents. With the 


Washington National it is a fundamental that 


promotions are made within the ranks. The men 
who carry the Washington National rate-book 


know that their success and advancement will 


be measured only by their ability and perform- 


ance, 


Washington National! 


There are no ceilings on progress in the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


G. R. KENDALL, President 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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portionately increased.” 

Death benefit payments, in excess 
of $600,000,000 for the first half of 
the year, are up 10% from last year 
and are more than $100,000.00 
greater than in the same period of 
pre-war 1941. This increase is jn 
large part the result of the greater 
insurance in force, up 19% since 
mid-year 1941, and also in part to 


the slightly increased wartime mor- | 


tality. 

Direct payments to living policy- 
holders in the first six months total 
$534,000,000, which is 6% over last 
year. Calls for policy cash values 
have been about $115,000,000, down 
27% from last year and 62% from 
pre-war, reflecting the improved cir- 
cumstances of American families 
and the greater appreciation of life 
insurance during the war years. 

Aggregate half-year payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries top 
$1,250,000,000, an increase of 2% 





over the first half of last year in 


spite of the sharp reduction in sur- 
render value payments. 


Greater Financing Aid 


Total assets are approximately 
$39,000,000,000 at mid-year, of 
which 38.5% or $15,000,000,000 is 
invested in U. S. government securi- 
ties, giving direct financial aid to the 
war effort. This single item has in- 
creased $4,000,000,000 from mid- 
year of 1943 
since Pearl Harbor. Aggregate in- 
vestments in business and industrial 


securities, real estate mortgages and | 
} Sho 


government bonds other than fed- 
eral, are about 1% 
year-end total and about 1% above 
the total at the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 


Investments 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Purchases Hold- 
First 4 ings 
3onds : Months April 30 
U. S. Government. . .$2,350 $13,950 
Other Government... 40 2,520 
a 60 2,610 
Public Utility ...... 190 5,230 
Industrial & Misc. 100 1,890 
J epee re 40 610 
Mortgages : 
tee WE Pane ee 60 820 
re ree 230 5,780 
eee $3,070 $33,410 
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Income and Disbursement 


WHERE !T CAME FROM: 





Premiums from Policyholders $ .75 
Interest earned on investments .223 
Other receipts .027 
$1.00 
* * * 
HOW IT WAS USED: 
Payments to Policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries seer led tes 424 
Added to Policy Reserves 374 
Operating Expenses: 
Agency expense .079 
Home office expense .024 
Misc. expense . ct ae 


Taxes (other than real estate).... .02 





Dividends to Stockholders .006 

Added to Special Reserves and Sur- 
plus Funds 046 
$1.00 


POSTWAR PRODUCTS AND 
MARKETS 


WO of the major postwar prob- 
lems with which business must 
deal are “what to make” and “when 
and how to sell it” in the postwar 
period. The effectiveness with 
which these problems are solved will 


go a long way in bringing postwar 


employment to record peacetime 
levels. What 47 companies, now 
wholly or partially engaged in war 
work, are doing to achieve these re- 
sults is the subject of the new study 
“Planning Postwar Products and 
| Markets” prepared by the Policy- 
| holders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
Although this phase of postwar 
planning is often thought of as ap- 
plying only to new products and 
| methods, the present investigation 
| shows that, in the majority of cases, 
manufacturers are devoting major 





tune 


| attention to determining which 
| present products have a good im- 
mediate potential market, which 


can be distributed through regular 
marketing channels, and which can 
be put into production quickly with- 
out large capital expenditures. 
Market analyses, the report dis- 
; closes, are being conducted for pur- 
poses of preparing forecasts, deter- 
mining market potentials, setting 
quotas, measuring consumer ac- 
; ©eptance, analyzing competition, and 
promoting better distribution by ter- 
Mitories or customer classes for the 
postwar period. 

A copy of this report is available 
to executives who request it on their 
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We buy and sell 


Insurance Company Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation and its predecessors have 
been consistently identified with the market for Insurance 


Company stocks for more than a decade. 


We afford our customers an efficient service in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks of this character and are always 
pleased to furnish pertinent information and the current 
market status on shares in which you are interested. 


We solicit your inquiries 
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business stationery. Address: Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
ee & 


STEVENSON WINS AWARD 
Cited By Navy 


OHN A. STEVENSON, presi- 

dent of the Penn Mutual Life, 
has been presented by the United 
States Navy with a Distinguished 
Civilian Service Award, the highest 
honor conferred on civilians by the 
U. S. Navy and one of few con- 
ferred in the nation. 

Last November the late Secretary 
of the Navy, Frank Knox, virtually 
“drafted” Mr. Stevenson to serve 
on the Manpower Survey Board 


which studied 6,000 naval shore 
establishments and the duties of 
more than one million and a half 
personnel. As a result of the eight- 
month-survey recently completed, 
more than 100,000 officers, enlisted 
men and civilians were made avail- 
able for transfer to new duties. 

The saving in manpower resulting 
from the detachment of these men 
from present billets makes it un- 
necessary to recruit this number of 
additional personnel in the present 
expansion program of the Navy. 
Many of the men already have been 
transferred away from desks and 
swivel-chair jobs into action where 
they wanted to be. Many of the 
Board’s recommendations already 
have been put into effect while 
others are in the process of being 
made effective. 
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Neuroses and the War—Continued 


“One cannot, therefore, conclude 
from a hasty review of statistics 
that we are a nation of misfits, no 
matter what the lugubrious reports 
seem to imply,” he added. “This is 
not true; training, specialization, 
and single-purposeness of education 
have made our national quality of 
adjustment a little too brittle. If 
John Doe made a good adjustment 
in civilian life before he entered the 
Service, the chances are good that 
he will do so again. His actions and 
adaptations in a 6 to 12 months’ 
period after his discharge will tell 
the tale. Plainly the prognosis as 
to morbidity and mortality is exactly 
the same in these individuals as it 
is in any comparable civilian group.” 


Differentiations 


Commander Braceland contended 
that it is entirely wrong to take all 
of the marginal adjustments cast 
out of the whirlpool of a highly 
complex civilization at war and 
lump them together with the psy- 
chotic and the psychopath without 
differentiation. 


“This is the wrong attitude,” he 
continued. “Each case must be 
judged on its merits after a long 
section, and not a cross section, 
view of his entire career. Unless 
these facts are kept in mind, life 
insurance medical men will guess 
wrongly in too many instances with 
a consequent possibility of injustice 
to the individuals concerned and to 
your own organizations.” 

As proof of this contention he 
said that statistics regularly pub- 
lished in newspapers tell of the thou- 
sands of men released from the 
services or rejected at induction 
centers for neuropsychiatric reasons, 
yet these men are not in public in- 
stitutions nor are they on relief 
rolls; furthermore, most of them 
are unlikely ever to be found in 
either. The vast majority of them 
are capable of some work despite 
the maladjustment which kept them 
from military service. He also 
brought out that the psychoses 
which occur within the first year 
of a man’s military career do not 
differ from those seen in civilian 
life. 

Commander Braceland said that 
aside from a few specialized tasks, 


military duty outside of the combat 
zone is not a constant threat to life 
and limb. There are hazards, of 
course, but until the individual em- 
barks for actual battle zones, the 
situations he encounters are roughly 
comparable to those of civilian life, 
Some of the older men who enlisted 
have, of course, broken because of 
the ruggedness of military training. 
Many of them had had sedentary 
occupations and the change to an 
active training regime was too much 
for them. Some of these men be- 
came overly fatigued and depressed. 
This is a young man’s war. The 
breaking of home ties, the lack of 
privacy, and the physical demands 
plus the economic disruptions con- 
stitute a formidable series of ob- 
stacles, he said, but he added men 
in this group should adjust well 
when they return to civilian life. 


Combat Cases 


Commander Braceland revealed 
that in the combat zones and on 
ships in action, the number of psy- 
chotic reactions in naval personnel 
is extremely low. There are but few 
manic reactions, some depressions, 
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With new low rates, with a kit of 
policies almost without equal, Liberty 
National field men and women are sit- 
ting on top of the world. 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 
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Life Insurance 


How often men (and women), 
plating some important business move, 
seek the advice and judgment of a man 


Such men—more than 75,000 of them 
throughout the Middle West—read the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce daily. 
They look to it for the daily ct ao 
upon which to base their decisions. 
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“The Central West’s Daily 
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Tower of Strength 
Deep South 
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The LAMAR LIEE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY*é | 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 


JACKSON, MISS. 


missions. 











but due to the circumstances under 
which the depressions occur, many 
of them are not comparable to the 
depressions which we see in every- 
day life. Of the psychotic reactions 
under fire, the schizophrenic type is 
numerically the greatest as would be 
expected from the age group in- 
volved, since 80 per cent of the serv- 
ice personnel is under 30 years of 
age. This type of psychosis seems 
to occur in young people following 
upon considerable environmental 
stress. The physical components of 
over-exertion, continued sleepless- 
ness, weight loss, etc., for fairly 
long periods of time are contributory 
Rest and sedation bring 
about a startling improvement in a 
few days or a week. 


Shell Shock 


The speaker also touched upon 


| the devastating effect of the term 


“shell shock” in the last war. “It is 
probable that the injudicious use of 
that term touched off more neurotic 
teactions than did the battle condi- 
tions under which the men fought,” 
he declared. “One is inclined to 
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agree with Air Marshal Tyrell, who 
remarked that ‘shell shock’ was an 
‘unfortunate and expensive error in 
nomenclature.’ ”’ He stated “the term 
became universally known and the 
implications were deduced by those 
who had reason to develop symp- 
toms, so that tremors, gross hysteri- 
cal paralyses and the like became 
almost fashionable. Later in the 
war, when the troops learned the 
signs and symptoms of ‘shell shock,’ 
the percentage incidence in fresh 
troops undoubtedly increased. For 
these reasons, the 1920 Shell Shock 
Commission recommended that the 
term be dropped. 

“The Navy reasoned, however, 
that there was no use in dropping 
one malignant term and substituting 
another in its place,” he continued. 
“After careful consideration, the 
Navy adopted the term ‘Combat 
Fatigue’ to designate the reaction 
of men who show signs of fatigue 
after severe exposure to combat 
conditions for sufficient length of 
time.” After explaining the rules 
established by the Navy to determine 
when a man is suffering from “Com- 
bat Fatigue” he said that a fatigue 





resulting from combat implied that 
the patient should recover after re- 
moval from combat, sufficient rest 
and appropriate treatment. “Unlike 
the term ‘shell shock’ the patient will 
not be able to trade upon it for the 
remainder of his life,’ Commander 
Braceland added. “The fact that the 
term is a working diagnosis and 
that no one is ever discharged from 
the Navy with it, keeps it intra- 
mural.” 


A. S. A. 
Publishes Year Book 


HE Insurance Accounting and 

Statistical Association has pub- 
lished its annual year book cover- 
ing the years 1944-1945. This 
association takes in members of the 
life, casualty and fire branches of 
the industry. 

The current edition of the Year 
Book contains a list of present offi- 
cers, the constitution and by-laws 
together with a subject index cover- 
ing articles delivered from 1939 
down to the present. The 230 mem- 
ber companies are also listed. 














Population Trends—Continued 
Age and Insurance 


The changing age structure of the 
population is of the utmost impor- 
tance in anticipating the type of 
change which may be expected in 
the future. In different geographic 
areas and community classes there 
are wide differences in the age struc- 
ture of these various populations. 
For the United States as a whole 


something of the changing sig- 
nificance of the structure of the 


population may be seen from the 
following table. This shows the pro- 
portion of white males under 20 
years of age; from 20 to 64, and 65 
and over for 1880, 1940 and a life 
table population for Ohio cities over 
10,000, computed by Thompson and 
Whelpton of the Scripps Founda- 
tion, 


United States White Males 


Life 

Per Cent 1880 1940 Table 
All Classes.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 20 .... 46.7 34.2 30.6 
7 ee 49.7 58.9 59.1 
65 and over.. 3.6 6.9 10.3 


Population Trends 


The white male population as 
given in the preceding table shows 
the same general trends as the total 
population. The following table 
gives the percentages of the total 
population in the same age groups 
by sex for 1900, 1940 and 1980. In 
the next table the 20 to 64 age group 
is divided into two further groups, 
viz., 20 to 44 and 45 to 64. 





Total Population of the United States by Age and Sex 


1900 

Total Male Female 

NIN ons 'w a wccdic 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 20 ..... 44.3 443 45.0 
2 ee S14 520 Sez 
ee 37.7 379 37.4 
45-64 ....... 137 341. iss 

65 and over.... 4.1 4.0 4.1 
Not reported.. Be 2 w. 
Median Age 29 233 224 


The preceding tables emphasize 
the changing age distribution of the 
population during the recent past 
and the prospective changes in view 
for the immediate future. For ex- 
ample, in 1880 almost half of the 
white male population of the United 
States was under 20 years of age. 
In 1940 the proportion was about 
one third and the expectation is that 
the group under 20 years of age by 
1980 will decrease to a little more 
than one fourth of the total popula- 
tion. The significance of these 
changing relationships are manifold. 
First, how do the changes in the age 
structure influence the need for in- 
surance? A second question which 
comes to mind is, what changes are 
in prospect as regards the propor- 
tion of the population that need life 
insurance? As we look at the prob- 
able age structure of the 1980 popu- 
lation it would appear that a far 
greater amount of insurance will be 
needed for old age and retirement 
benefits as compared to the present 
need for educational policies since 
the prospect of a declining propor- 
tion of young people in the total 
population will alter this relationship 
quite considerably within the course 
of the next two generations. 


1940 1980 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1009 } 
34.4 34.7 34.0 26.0 264 256 
58.7 588 58.9 59.6 60.1 594 
38.9 38.5 39.5 33.7 342 332 
198 203 19.4 25.9 25.9 259 
6.9 6.7 7.0 144 13.5 153 
29.0 29.1 29.0 7 06COU So 


As pointed out somewhat earlier 
the age structures of the population 
in the different states of the union 
vary widely. The present age struc- 
ture of the population of North 
Carolina for example, resembles 
more closely the United States white 
male population in 1880 than it does 
the United States white male popu- 
lation in 1940. New York state, on 
the other hand, closely approaches 
the life table population for Ohio 
cities. The insurance requirements 
of people living in areas with diverse 
economic and social relationships de- 
termines the pattern of insurance 
needs. The age pattern, the occupa- 
tional group, and color are associ- 
ated with income levels and need 
individual study for the various 
areas. A factor which is unknown 
is the extent to which Negroes are 
insured. It is commonly assumed 
that all Negroes carry insurance. It 
would be informative to know 
whether or not this covers children 
and older people and the extent to 
which the general provision is for 
more than burial insurance. Since 
the economic pattern of the Negro, 
particularly in the south, is so dif- 
ferent from that of the white, eco- 
nomic problems in general and those 





Life men are making money now, and taking care of their retirement as well. 
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A comprehensive Company plan for the retirement of field men at age 65 
is one important factor in the successes Bankers Life men are making in 
the field. With adequate tools provided for them by the Company, Bankers 
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ance. It ' ticular, would be clearer if more age point. For example, it we con- and the per capita amount of insur- 
. know | statistics were available by color, sider this group alone as 100 per ance in force. Thus employment 
children | sex, and age. Such facts must be cent the 1900 proportion under 45 policies which discard ‘the older 
xtent to | known sooner or later if more com- was 26.6; for 1940 the proportion worker will weaken the general 
1 is for | plete insurance protection is to be- under 45 was 36.6 and by 1980 it is economy. In the long run, therefore, 
Since come available to a larger portion expected that it will be 43.5 per cent. the insurance company prospers as 
Negro, | of the people. The basic facts re- These prospective age changes are the total economy prospers. 
so dif- | quired are much the same whether extremely important as one consid- A further interesting relationship 
ite, eco- | weare thinking of extensions of the ers them in relation to employment appears with regard to the prospec- 
nd those Federal Social Security program or practices. During the recent depres- tive size of the labor force. If we 
the development of broader coverage sion there was a great deal of dis- use the same definition which the 
programs by private insurance com- cussion about the employee over census used to define the labor force 
panies. Solutions to these problems forty. Studies made at that time in 1940 for the prospective force 
cannot be formulated until the situa- seem to indicate that older workers in 1980, the proportion of the labor 
tion is properly measured. were not layed off in any larger pro- force from 20 to 64 will increase 
ye 65 ‘ portion than were younger workers, from 46.8 millions to 54.7 millions 
— Working Age Population however, there was every indication or an increase of 16.9 per cent. 
3 | that as employment expanded in the While this calculation is based on 
nkers The proportion of the population latter part of 1936 and 1937 the the same considerations that were 
well. of working age would also vary younger workers were reemployed involved in defining the labor force 





greatly. For the United States the 
proportion of the population between 
the ages of 20 and 64 was 51.4 per 
cent in 1900, 58.7 in 1940 and will 
be 59.6 by 1980, using the Thompson 
and Whelpton medium mortality and 
fertility estimates. If this large age 
group is divided at age 45 some very 
striking changes occur in the pro- 
Portions of the total population 20 
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first and it was still extremely diffi- 
cult to interest employers in the man 
over 45 years of age. Thus whatever 
becomes of prevailing policies with 
respect to the employment of per- 
sons over 40 is bound to have very 
profound influence on the amount 
and kind of insurance to be written. 
In an earlier paragraph it was 
pointed out that there is a high cor- 


in 1940 it assumed that the same 
proportion of women would be in 
the labor force in 1980 as in 1940. 


Insurance Opportunities 
The variations in age structures 
of the population by areas and com- 
munity class groups in the nation 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Population Trends—Continued 


indicate the nature and extent of 
opportunities for various types of 
insurance programs. These require- 
ments for the nation have changed 
considerably since 1900 when the 
median age of the population was 
22.9 years. In 1940 the median age 
increased to 29.1 years, and the pros- 
pect for 1980 is 37.7 years. Among 
the community class groups, that is, 
the urban, rural farm and rural non- 
farm, the median age of the urban 
group was 31 years in 1940, the 
rural nonfarm group was 27.7 years 
and the rural farm group was 24.4 
years. There are even wider differ- 
ences in the median age by geo- 
graphic areas. In the mean the age 
groups in the west and in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states 
exceed the median age for the 
United States. The area designated 
as the south has a much younger 
population than the remainder of the 
nation. 
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1929 1933 
New England ....... 123.2 139.6 
Middle East ........ 136.1 142.9 
ee 50.5 52.9 
Sn ee 68.2 67.1 
SS See 105.8 96.4 
WOTtWeSst ...5.5csc0s 78.5 72.0 
Pat WOME 66S ikeacia 127.2 126.3 


The relative economic position of 
the various geographic areas of the 
nation indicate in a general way the 
relative opportunities of all types of 
markets, including insurance. The 
following table shows the per capita 
income in dollars as a per cent of 
the United States average by regions 
for selected areas. 


Changing Trends 


The table indicates the changing 
relative positions of the principal 
geographic areas for 1929, 1933, 
1939 and for each year through 
1942. In general there was rela- 
tively more improvement in the 
Southwest, Southeast and New 
England states between 1929 and 
1939 than for other sections of the 
nation. However, since 1939 the 
economic developments of the vari- 
ous geographic areas of the nation 
have been primarily influenced by 
the requirements for war produc- 
tion. In the main this has resulted 
in major population shifts which in 
general have followed a pattern of 
movement toward the Atlantic 
Coast, the Gulf Coast, Pacific Coast 
and certain inland manufacturing 
centers such as Wichita, Kansas and 
Salt Lake City. These basic eco- 
nomic changes of the nation are of 
more than passing interest to insur- 
ance companies. On the one hand 
they indicate the character and ex- 
tent of prospective markets for in- 
surance and on the other hand they 
indicate the areas in which there 
may be increasing opportunities for 
investment. As the insurance com- 
panies have become one of the major 
sources of investment capital the 
opportunities for investment have 
assumed increasing importance. 
This is particularly true because the 
insurance companies are restricted 
by law with respect to the kind 
of investments which they can make. 
To the extent that there are not 
sufficient investment opportunities 
for insurance companies to realize 
substantial returns, the cost of in- 
surance protection of course in- 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
126.1 125.9 126.1 1204 
131.5 131.0 28.5 121.9 
56.2 55.9 57.7 61.2 
71.6 69.7 69.9 775 
104.8 104.8 106.2 104.5 
77.7 78.7 82.3 929 
128.3 130.2 128.1 1357 


creases, except in the type of insur- 
ance which is not based on the 
cumulation of extensive reserves. As 
one looks ahead to the period after 
the war it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that the system of free enter- 
prise to be observed in the nation 
must itself find a way of meeting 
the broad social needs of the people. 
In this connection I raise the ques- 
tion which I believe is important, 
but which I must admit I do not 
know the answer. The question is, 
what kind of investments can insur- 
ance companies make that would 
serve to stimulate the economy? | 
am not familiar with the amount of 
funds invested by insurance com- 
panies but in general the amount 
would exceed each year the amount 
spent on the late WPA programs. 
The WPA was criticized by many 
because it was an investment in sub- 
sistence rather than production. | 
wonder if there is any parallel be- 
tween the current practice of invest- 
ing primarily in bonds as compared 
to common stocks? In this field of 
course insurance companies find 
their hands pretty well tied at the 
moment, but it seems to be a field 
of inquiry which might be studied 
with considerable profit. 


N.Y.C. SALES 


HE Life Underwriters’ Associa- 

tion of the City of New York, 
Inc., with headquarters in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, has announced that 
the estimate of total sales of Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance in New York 
City for July 1944 was $56,671,000 
which compares with $49,024,000 
reported for July of last year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


New Commissioner 


N JULY 18, W. A. Mueller, 

examiner of Insurance Depart- 
ment, was appointed Commissioner 
of Insurance to fill the unexpired 
term left vacant by the death ot 
George K. Burt. 
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POPULATION STATISTICS 


HE Bureau of the Census, De- 

partment of Commerce, recently 
released estimates of the total popu- 
lation of the country as of July 1, 
1943, including members of the 
armed forces stationed in each state 
on that date. There were marked 
changes in the geographic distribu- 
tion of the population between April 
1, 1940 and July 1, 1943. As a re- 
sult, chiefly of internal migration, 
both civilian and military, the states 
of the South and the West gained 
more than 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
while the North Central and the 
Northeastern states lost about 
2,000,000. 

The gain in the South and West 
was shared by all the geographic 
divisions in these two regions. The 
total population of the U. S. on 
July 1 is estimated at 133,942,410 
(up 1.79% from April 1, 1940) ; 
the Northeastern states, 34,950,425 
(down 2.9%); the North Central 
states, 39,185,063 (down 2.4%); 
the South, 43,659,085 (up 4.8%) ; 
the West, 16,147,837 (up 16.3%). 


INSURANCE BUYERS 


ANAGERS and executives led 

all other occupational groups in 
number of big life insurance pol- 
icies bought and in total volume 
thus purchased, during the second 
quarter of 1944, according to The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company’s quarterly survey of 
buyers of life insurance policies of 
$10,000 or more. Listed according 
to number of policies bought, the 
big buyer groups were: managers 
and executives, individual prop- 
rietors, professional men, skilled 
workers, salesmen, clerks, students, 
farmers, housewives, unskilled 
workers, and teachers. 

Managers, executives, individual 
proprietors, and professional men 
accounted for twice as many pol- 
icies and a larger volume than all 
the other classes combined. The big 
buyer groups listed according to 
total amounts purchased were: man- 
agers and executives, individual 
Proprietors, professional men, 
skilled workers, clerks, salesmen, 
housewives, students, farmers, un- 
skilled workers, and teachers. 
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CORRECTION NOTICE 


N PAGE 694 (Postal Union 

Life) of Best’s 1944 Life Insur- 
ance Reports, the insurance written 
figure is incorrectly stated to be 
$4,979,515; the correct figure is 
$3,590,890. Subscribers are asked 
to please make this correction. 

In the statistics furnished by the 
Georgia Insurance Department for 
the Acme Life Assurance Society, 
page 1065, there is an error in the 
Insurance in Force: we show 
$2,720,250, whereas the correct item 
is $4,177,250; the first figure is for 
insurance in the state of Georgia 
only and in addition to this the com- 
pany had $1,357,000 insurance in 
force in Florida. 

In Best’s 1944 Life Chart the 
insurance written figure for the 
Interstate Life & Accident Company 
of Tennessee is incorrectly stated to 
be $70,694,335; the correct figure 
is $60,138,307. 
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The cheapest commodity on 
earth is self-praise. Yet, para- 
doxically, it is of great value to 
everyone (except the individual 
or organization originating it), 
because it enables the listener 
or reader to measure accurately 
the real merit of the broad- 
caster: Actual quality is usually 
in inverse ratio to the square of 
the egotism displayed. 

True worth and greatness 
hold their high place by an 
inherent levitation; it is only the 
semblance of them that calls for 
the puffs and props so readily 
visible that they are seen by 
even the most casual observers. 

“Excellence” which feels that 
it must proclaim itself in order 
to be recognized, by the very 
act of proclamation admits the 
inward doubt of its existence. 
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Setting Employment—Continued 

urement of the important charac- 
teristics which can be measured, 
employment standards for the ap- 
praisal of personal history factors 
for which standards can be set, and 
a guide for the appraisal of all other 
personal history factors. Illustra- 
tion I, which has been presented, 
names the four basic factors which 
can be appraised best with the aid 
of tests and one personal history 
factor for which employment stand- 


Occupational Levels,” presents the 
mental ability classification used by 
the writer in his current sales per- 
sonnel appraisal materials, together 
with caliber levels from two well 
known occupations for illustrative 
purchases. 

The employment standards to be 
maintained depend upon the clien- 
tele and objectives of the company 
and agency. Those who operate 
primarily on a preferred risk basis 
may well limit their hiring to “A” 


weak and shy at one end of the 
scale to those with outstanding apti- 
tude for selling at the omer. The 
trait is in part inborn and i 1 part 
acquired. Apprentice s salesmen n must 
possess this trait to a considerable 
degree in order to survive in the 
business. 

The best way to set employment 
standards for this factor is to test 
agents who succeed under 
conditions and then 
scores with those obtained 


present 
compare the 





by test- 
ards are possible under 


present and “B” caliber persons; while 
conditions. 


those who seek a wide clientele may 
1. Setting employment standards also include “C” caliber persons in 

for “mental ability.” People vary their agency force. 

in mental ability from the very dull 2. Setting employment standards 

at one end of the scale to the very for “aggressiveness.” People vary cases, and the establishing of suit- 

superior at the other. Illustration in aggressiveness, initiative and able minimum standards as a guide 

II, “Relation of Mental Ability to ability to persuade others from the for employment procedure. The 


ing a criterion group representative 
of the population as a whole. The 
method permits determining the 
lowest made by successful 
agents, after eliminating exceptional 


score 


Illustration II 


Relation of Mental Ability 2 Occupational Levels 


Per cent : 
of popula- Probable upper educa- 
Caliber tion in r. ©. tional limit in good Examples of caliber levels Examples of caliber levels 
classifi- each class ability academic courses, assuming in accounting and book in secretarial and 
cation group? levels 2 opportunity for schooling * keeping occupations stenographic occupations 
A 7 118-140 College—best half Public accountant Executive secretary 
B 13 110-117 College—low half for work Ordinary accountant Ordinary secretary 
es 13 105-109 High school—best half Ordinary bookkeeper Ordinary stenographer 
D 17 100-104 High school—low half Low grade bookkeeper Ordinary typist 
E 17 95-99 Eighth or ninth grade None None 
F 13 90-94 Sixth or seventh grade None None 
G 13 82-89 Fourth or fifth grade None None 
H 7 60-81 None to third grade None None 


EXPI. ANATION OF ILLUSTRATION: 

1The percentage of the population falling in each mental ability class group depends upon the community. The 
munities may be as high as “‘C’’; for some communities as low as “F. 

The average caliber of very successful apprentice agents is “A’’; the average for successful agents is “B.’’ The average I. Q. 
testing of Chartered Life Underwriters to date is 118. Approximately 75 per cent of 
present conditions have sufficient mental capacity to complete C.L.U. courses. 

3 Educational standards vary tremendously. The data refer to academic courses in accredited schools and colleges. Some college graduates are 

of mediocre ability. Some high school students take vocational courses because of lack of aptitude for academic courses. 


average caliber for superior com- 


obtained from the 
successful surviving ordinary agents in urban centers under 
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method is illustrated in the valida- 
tion of employment standards es- 
tablished for the Steward form of 
the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory where the successful survivors 
of some 1500 apprentice agents 
were compared with selected cri- 
terion groups believed to be nor- 
mally distributed. Illustration IIT, 
“Employment Standards for Apti- 
tude-and Interest Factors,” shows 
the effect of employment standards 
upon the successful apprentice 
agents mentioned. It will be seen 
that a minimum standard of 18 for 
aggressiveness would remove none 
of the agents; and that a minimum 
standard of 24 would remove but 11 
per cent of the agents. The writer 
prefers a minimum standard of 20 
which would remove the lowest 
three per cent. It may be added 


that a minimum standard of 24 
would remove nearly 50 per cent of 
unselected groups; and that a mini- 
mum of 20 would remove approxi- 
mately. 40 per cent of such groups. 
Ninety per cent of successful agents 
are more aggressive, as determined 
by tests, than the average for the 
population as a whole. 

3. Setting employment standards 
for “stability.” People vary in sta- 
bility and mental health from the 
unstable and neurotic at one end of 
the scale to the very stable end well 
poised at the other. The trait is in 
part either inborn or developed at 
an early age, and in part the result 
of environmental factors. Whatever 
the cause of instability it is known 
that it is frequently associated with 
poor morale, poor health, occupa- 
tional difficulties, financial difficul- 


Illustration III 


ties and marital problems, either as 
cause or effect. Those who are 
weak in this factor cannot stand the 
strain of great fatigue in battle. 
Apprentice life insurance agents 
must be sufficiently stable to engage 
in difficult interviews without seri- 
ous loss of efficiency. They must be 
capable of establishing and main- 
taining objectives. 

The method of setting employ- 
ment standards for this factor has 
already been explained under ag- 
gressiveness and in Illustration ITT. 
Ninety per cent of successful 
apprentice agents test as stable or 
more stable than the average for un- 
selected groups. 

4. Setting employment standards 
for “interest in selling.” People 
vary from those with antipathy for 

(Continued on the next page) 


Effect of Employment Standards for Aptitude and Interest Factors 


Upon Successful Apprentice Agents 





: Aggressiveness Stability Interest in selling 
Ratings under Score Agents in Score Agents in Score Agents in 
the system range each group range each group range each group 

CES Gicsdonicneap dhnceies 31-38 43 31-37 45 82 to 200 56 

eae ieee 24-30 46 24-30 46 33 to 81 34 

EEE Le 18-23 11 18-23 9 —1I5 to 32 10 

-| a esy 0-17 0 0-17 0 —40 to —16 0 
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Setting Employment—Continued 


selling activities in business to those 
who thoroughly enjoy them. Basic 
patterns of interest have been found 
to be deep-seated in nature, and 
usually fairly well established by 
the time the individual reaches 18 to 
20 years of age. High levels of 
achievement in life underwriting 
are possible only when the agents 
in question enjoy their work. 

The method of’ setting employ- 
ment standards for this factor is 
similar to that explained under 
aggressiveness and in Illustration 
Il]. Forty-four per cent of uni- 
versity seniors of universities sim- 
ilar to Stanford test lower on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men than the lowest successful 


apprentice agent tested. Only 22 
per cent of such seniors test “ac- 
ceptable” or “superior” according to 
the standards given in Illustration 
III. 

5. Setting employment standards 
for “earnings achievement to date.” 
People vary from those who are 
incapable of earning a meager liv- 
ing, even in prosperous times, to 
those who earn substantial amounts, 
even in depressions. It has been 
found that many persons who make 
acceptable scores on all the tests 
mentioned above do not have good 
performance records. The institu- 
tion of life insurance needs field 
representatives who will put forth 
effort to earn amounts in keeping 
with reasonable objectives. 

There can be no setting of em- 





ployment standards for earnings ex- 
cept in terms of (1) normal as op- 
posed to unusual earnings, and (2) 
the age of the individual. The 
method is one of determining both 
prewar and current earnings, and 
then of finding an appropriate cal- 
iber rating from the proper age 
column in Illustration IV. Accord- 
ing to the data assembled to date it 
pays best to hire persons who rate 
“A” and “B” caliber for this factor. 
“C” caliber persons should be hired 
only in exceptional cases. 

6. The appraisal of factors not 
included above. In addition to the 
factors which can best be appraised 
with the aid of special tests and the 
one personal history factor for 
which employment standards are 
available, there remain the differ- 
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ences in age, appearance, education, 
experience, financial status, marital 
status, etc., which must be appraised 
by interview and investigation if 
the appraisal is to be complete. It 
has been found, however, that where 
the applicant is first appraised for 
the five factors discussed earlier, 
the number of unqualified who re- 
main for this final appraisal will be 
few and the task greatly simplified. 

An effort has been made to pro- 
vide employment standards for a 
number of these factors but with 
discouraging results. It has been 
found that employment standards, 
for education, prior occupation, net 
worth, number of memberships in 
organizations and number of de- 
pendents are too unreliable under 
present conditions to be relied upon. 
Each such factor must be appraised 
in the light of all the facts available, 
using the data obtained as indicators 
of character and ability, rather than 
as infallible evidence. 

An effort has also been made to 
develop a point system for the rat- 
ing of prospective agents and the 
project dropped. It now appears 
impossible to prepare a point sys- 
tem (wherein final ratings are based 
upon a summation of points for the 
factors considered) which will do 
more than half as well in the elimi- 
nation of the unqualified as the five 
measures discussed herein when 
these are used in succession, one 
after another. Selection systems 
based in part upon averaging the 
ratings obtained from personal his- 
tory charts and in part on single 
tests have some predictive value for 
groups, but never for individuals. 
It is folly to predict success for a 
person who is dull, or shy, or un- 
stable, or is antipathetic toward 
selling activities in business, or who 
has but little ambition to earn 
money,—no matter how well he 
rates from composite scores. It is 


also folly to predict success for even 
well qualified apprentice agents 
where they are inducted into agen- 
cies with inadequate training and 
supervisory facilities. Success is 
probable only when good selection 
is followed by a good management 
job in all other respects. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Five proven measures of basic 
factors have been suggested and ap- 
propriate minimum standards given 
for each. When these measures are 
used one after another they will re- 
duce an original group of 100 pro- 
spective agents representative of the 
population as a whole to but five or 
seven, and a typical pre-selected 
group to 10 or 15. The only diffi- 
culty to be faced, and this is a seri- 
ous one, is that there will always be 
some persons who meet the stand- 
ards set up for the majority of fac- 
tors but who are marginal for one 
or two factors. Here are some per- 
sons who might succeed—should 
they be rejected? The general agent 
or manager must limit his hiring to 
those in whom he has full con- 
fidence and then concentrate his 
efforts on the development of this 
smaller number. Where a sufficient 
number of qualified applicants are 
not available to meet the need, they 
must be recruited through a sound 
recruiting process. 

The need for minimum employ- 
ment standards for important fac- 
tors is very great. From the data 
at hand it is estimated that at least 
50 per cent of the agents in prewar 
agencies were unqualified ; and that 
another 25 per cent were of mar- 
ginal qualifications. The absence of 
sound standards means the spread- 
ing of training, supervisory and 
overhead expense over the qualified 
and unqualified alike. It means that 
loss of large sums in minimum 
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salaries and other financing. It 
means overlooking or ignoring the 
best interests of policyholders. It 
means risking the censure of per- 
sons and officials who can do the 
business much harm. It must never 
be forgotten that a qualified agency 
force pays best in the long run, both 
in profits and satisfactions. 

The opportunity for sound re- 
cruiting will never be better than in 
the years immediately ahead when 
many highly qualified persons will 
be released from the armed forces. 
May we recruit the qualified in 
reasonable numbers only; and then 
help them build careers in the busi- 
ness. 


Earned Incomes and Typical Purchases of Life Insurance by Caliber Groups 


yd cent 
‘ ceo Typical 
Caliber each lifetime 
classifi- class Earnings in prior work for age for urban males, 1940 basis insurance 
cation group Age 21-23 Age 24-26 Age 27-30 Age 31-35 Age 36-40 Age 41-50 purchases 
A 7 $1650 & up $2000 & up $2400 & up $2900 & up $3300 & up $3400 & up $10,000 
B 13 1300-1649 1650-1999 2000-2399 2200-2899 2300-3299 2400-3399 5,500 
& 13 1150-1299 1400-1649 1650-1999 1800-2199 1925-2299 2000-2399 4,000 
D 17 1000-1149 1200-1399 1400-1649 1550-1799 1650-1924 1700-1999 3,000 
E 17 850- 999 1000-1199 1125-1399 1275-1549 1350-1649 1400-1699 2,500 
F 13 700— 849 800- 999 925-1124 1000-1274 1060-1349 1100-1399 2,000 
G 13 500- 699 575- 799 650- 924 700— 999 725-1059 750-1099 1,500 
H 7 000- 499 000- 574 000- 649 000- 699 000- 724 000- 749 ??? 
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single and multi-unit—will be built 
in large numbers. Moreover, in the 
development of cheap (possibly pre- 
fabricated) housing there may 
possibly prove to be, as some author- 
ities suggest, the equivalent of a new 
industry capable of sustaining a 
period of prosperity (with minor 
recessions, of course) for an ex- 
tended period. 

May I add a word about the war 
in a larger sense? From the point 
of view of broad economic develop- 
ment, the war may be regarded 
fundamentally as a great pioneering 
episode. For under its cloak and 
yet before our very eyes a gigantic 
merchant marine is being built; 
roads are being constructed in as 
yet undeveloped parts of the world; 
distance is being halved and halved 
again by air fleets. New basic ma- 
terials, new and new 
methods are being created; decades 
of scientific and technological ad- 
vance have been telescoped into a 
few years. Industrial equipment is 
being enlarged and modernized; 
what is more, men are being trained 
to operate it—in the armed forces, 


processes, 


no less than in industry—upon a 
scale never before witnessed in so 
short a time. Our economic horizon 
has been pushed back. 

Periodic pressure to pioneer has 
in fact characterized our economic 
life for centuries; it has often been 
accelerated by war. It was indeed 
in process before the outbreak of 
this war. 

In the past, such circumstances 
have always ushered in years of sub- 
stantial growth—the broad and di- 
versified stream of national real 
income has invariably widened and 
deepened in due season. Of course, 
the levels now being recorded by 
common indicators do not represent 
(as too often they are being taken 
to represent ) 
cable levels of peace-time attain- 
ment. Rather, they represent 
tremendous outpouring of mass 
production industries geared to war, 
the techniques of which are inap- 
plicable to the production of many 
peace-time and services. 
Nevertheless, that fact apart, and 
neglecting immediate postwar re- 
organization, a long period of in- 
creasing real income—income, to 
repeat, in goods and_ services— 


goods 
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should be in prospect. Unless we as 
a nation demonstrate pure genius 
for frustrating business expansion, 
we should continue to surpass by 
substantial margins earlier peace- 
time levels of production. 


Taxation 


I pass to the question of taxation. 
To omit it would be equivalent to 
omitting Hamlet from the play bear- 
ing his name. And how vitally taxa- 
tion concerns the well-being of 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States is even yet, I fear, by 
no means generally recognized. ; 

Almost seventy-five years ago, the 
greatest finance minister in British 
history declared in the House of 
Commons that: 

“The income tax is the only tax 
through which it is possible that 
Socialism or Communism or any- 
thing like them can in the nature 
of things find an entrance into our 
system. . . . | do not believe it un- 
just that the rich man should pay 
more liberally than the man of lower 
position ; but the unwarranted adop- 
tion of the doctrine is full of danger 
to the state.” 
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CROSSROADS 


OF THE NATION 


That’s Saint Paul—commercial 
gateway to one of the nation’s 
richest agricultural sections ... 
the crossroads of air, water, rail, 
and highway transportation for 
the Northwest. Nine railroads 
serve Saint Paul and three have 
their home offices and large repair 
shops in Saint Paul—the Great 
Northern Railway, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Saint 
Paul and Omaha. Cheap trans- 
portation is offered by rail service 
to the head of Lake Superior and 


then by water to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Nearly one hundred truck transportation companies operate out of Saint Paul. 
The nine-foot channel on the Mississippi River provides transportation to all points 
of the inland waterways system. As air transportation assumes greater impor- 
tance, the Saint Paul Airport, which Northwest and Midcontinent Airlines use in 






their operations, takes on increasing significance. And here at the crossroads of the 


nation... 





Saint Paul 
sends greetings to 
the insurance men 

in Dayton, Ohio 
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is the home of Minnesota Mutual. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
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WHY THE 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL? 
We offer a unique 
supervisory system. 











During the 1930's, our people 
embraced or were led to embrace 
more than one economic illusion. 
Not the least unfortunate is the false 
doctrine that the successful can be 
made to pay without simultaneously 
burdening the less fortunate. Little 
or no recognition was given in this 
country by the sponsors of the new 
taxation to its ultimate effect upon 
the great majority not directly sub- 
ject thereto. While tax policy can- 
not be singled out as the sole factor, 
it cannot, I think, be denied that it 
was a major factor in the unsatis- 
factory recovery and the persistent 
unemployment which we experi- 
enced right through those years. In 
their desire to improve the dis- 
tribution of income, social reform- 
ers were—characteristically—all too 
reckless as to the effects of their 
proposals upon the production of 
income. Pioneering, risk-taking, 
enterprise, saving can be penalized 
only to the cost of the great mass of 
our citizens. 

Any open minded person who will 
read carefully the sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the Christian Ethic as an 
Economic Factor in Josiah Stamp’s 
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lecture bearing that title will, I 
think, be forced to agree with his 
conclusion that in centering teach- 
ing and hopes upon redistribution 
alone to produce greater well-being 
we are “barking up the wrong tree” 
and diverting attention from the 
more real and powerful remedies. 
In homely words, to first increase 
the size of our economic pie is 
fundamentally much more impor- 
tant than the way it is sliced up. 

What of the future? Well, in- 
terest on the public debt will amount 
to nearly $4 billion by 1945—an 
amount in excess of all corporation 
and individual income taxes collected 
in any one year prior to 1942. And 
a skilled student has recently esti- 
mated that our annual Federal 
budget will average about $25 billion 
over the decade following comple- 
tion of the major stage of demobili- 
zation. In any event, it is tolerably 
clear that taxes will remain burden- 
some for an indefinite period. How 
much of a burden? The answer will 
of course be closely related to our 
volume of production—from which 
and only from which our national 
income derives. 


But the level of production at- 
tained will as surely—let there be 
no mistake—be related to the way 
in which taxation is distributed. 
Elaborate argument should not be 
necessary to demonstrate that any 
program which, to repeat, unduly 
dampens business initiative and en- 
terprise is in that respect a source 
of positive harm to the community 
at large. 


The concept of “ability to pay” 
will doubtless remain in our tax 
structure. But in applying it, far 
from adequate (if any) practical 
recognition has been given in recent 
years, at least, to the undoubted 
fact that all kinds of income are not 
homogeneous, and they should not 
be taxed as if they were. Examples 
will readily occur to you. Further- 
more, there is a broader sense in 
which the concept should be ex- 
amined with reference to postwar 
policy—namely, the ability of the 
nation’s economic system to survive. 
Should we not test any proposed tax 
structure by asking what it will do 
to the functioning and developing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of that system ?—The question is in 
fact being asked not only by con- 
servatives. 

How full of danger to the state, 
we in America or some of us, at 
least, have been made acutely aware 
in recent years. Mr. Gladstone, it 
would seem, had a prevision or at 
any rate some subconsciousness of 
the future. 

Commenting on some then cur- 
rent proposals of the Treasury De- 
partment which were rather mixed 
in their motivation, a noted tax 
authority suggested two years ago 
that tax advisers who had been ad- 
vising on schemes of taxation de- 
signed to bring about domestic 
social readjustments could not be 
the right advisers to formulate the 
tax program for the greatest ex- 
ternal war that we have ever had 
to cope with. As much can surely 
be said with reference to the post- 
war period—if we are not to pass 
on still heavier burdens to the next 
generation or meanwhile to tolerate 
default upon the government’s obli- 
gations. Basically, the condition 
necessary for supporting, no ‘less 
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than for decreasing, the burden of 
national debt and necessary for 
avoiding inflation, no less than for 
financing increasing social welfare, 
is increasing national income in 
terms of goods and services. 

Not long after the close of the 
last war, the following statement 
was made: 

“There is a point at which in 
peace time, high rates of income and 
profits taxes discourage energy, 
remove the incentive to new enter- 
prises, encourage extravagant ex- 
penditure and produce industrial 
Stagnation with consequent unem- 
ployment and other attendant evils.” 

The words are President Wil- 
son’s; the date, 1919. 

Well, the current scene is not 
entirely without indications that 
what should be done will be done in 
due course. 


Insurance and Savings 


Speaking before the convention 
of your National Association last 
September, Mr. Clark pointed out 
that the war offers to us perhaps the 
most magnificent opportunity for 





public service which life insurance 
has ever had. Permit me to re- 
emphasize that undoubted fact. 

By the end of this year, the total 
savings by individuals since Pear] 
Harbor will be substantially larger 
than the total income of individuals 
in the best pre-war year we ever 
had. In the three years, 1941, 1942, 
and 1943, individual holdings of 
currency, bank deposits, and govern- 
ment bonds increased by roughly 
$60 billions. Such an unprecedented 
accumulation of liquid reserves of 
buying power surely argues against 
drastic liquidation; on the other 
hand, the inflationary possibilities 
are obvious, though by no means 
inevitable. It is well to remember 
that in 1943 over and above war 
products we produced $90 billion of 
consumers’ goods and _ services 
(again, more than in any previous 
year in our history). An attempt 
of consumers and producers to 
spend, on balance, substantially 
more than their combined income 
could, in the absence of effective 
controls, lead to a very large postwar 
rise in prices. Such a sequel would 
of course greatly diminish and it 
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The Investment 
Problem 


Does not become unmanageable in a com- 
pany of our size. Most of our investment ‘eggs 
are of a $25,000 size, widely diversified in type 
and maturity. Mortgage loans are also widely 
diversified in type and geographically. And all 
are watched closely. 
mean ledger assets reflects the benefit of our 
investment policy: 1943—4.17%; 1942—5.64%; 
1941—4.80,: 1940—4.87%,; 1939—5.03%,. 


Resources—$19,411,479.95 
Surplus to Policyholders $2,650,000 
Insurance in Force $71,390,211 
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could destroy the buying power of 
these reserves. 


Surely none can appreciate the 
inherent danger better than we in 
the life insurance fraternity. Our 
companies are the instrument and 
the guardians of the savings and 
security of millions of people— 
directly and indirectly. 

Our contribution toward financ- 
ing the war out of savings is to date 
massive by any criterion. None the 
less, the problem remains—we must 
continue to help canalize into Gov- 
ermment bonds a substantial part of 
the enormous pool of purchasing 
power flowing from war expendi- 
ture. 


To do so by the sale of life insur- 
ance is equally as patriotic, for today 
it serves the same end, as the direct 
sale of bonds to individual investors. 
ltis a fact that during the last two 
years, the increase in the holding 
of Government bonds has exceeded 
substantially the over-all increase in 
the total assets of our companies. 

And we know that savings salted 
away in life insurance are less likely 
to be withdrawn and spent than any 
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other investment. Life insurance is 
indeed “the very highest form of 
deferred spending”’; its increase and 
maintenance will by so much prevent 
postwar dissipation of wartime sav- 
ings. Incidentally, the new cam- 
paign of the associated life com- 
panies will aim in part, I understand, 
at encouraging the conservation of 
cash so as to ensure maintenance 
of premium payments during the 
conversion period. 


Earnings 


I should like next to mention 
some official figures which have re- 
cently been released. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports an increase of over 68% 
in the average gross weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers between 
January 1941 and October 1943. 
Now increases in wages are of 
course common knowledge. The 
striking fact is found in the Bu- 
reau’s estimate of the increase in 
“net spendable earnings.” After al- 
lowing for taxes (income and social 
security) and for bond purchases 
(10%) by payroll deduction, and 





after making an adjistment for in- 
creased living costs during the pe- 
riod, the average married worker 
supporting a wife and two children 
had upwards of five dollars a week 
more net “take home money” in 
October 1943 than he had in Janu- 
ary 1941—$5.65 more, to be pre- 
cise. The figure is, to repeat, an 
average—in only four out of 
twenty-eight industries was the in- 
crease less than the rise in the cost 
of living. In nineteen, the increase 
in net spendable earnings exceeded 
30%. It was well over five dollars 
in the agricultural machinery, cast- 
ing, fertilizer, locomotive and type- 
writer industries. In the locomotive 
industry, for instance, it amounts to 
$8.52 a week after taxes of $6.14 
and bond purchases of $6.35 a week 
and, to repeat, after adjustment for 
increased living costs. 

That surplus offers a challenging 
opportunity to life underwriters par- 
ticularly between now and the not 
far distant day when the supply of 
consumers’ goods will surely offer 
increased competition for the life 
insurance dollar. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Meanwhile, if only a third of the 
approximately 15 million factory 
workers alone were each persuaded 
to place in life insurance, say, an 
additional $25 a year, or about 50¢ 


a week—less than 10% of their 
average annual increase in “take 


home money”—the premiums would 
amount to nearly a third of the pre- 
miums on new business of all kinds 
of life insurance (excepting Gov- 
ernment) written last year. 


Concluding Remarks 


In the 1930’s many of our influen- 
tial contemporaries proceeded (and 
still proceed) upon the dismal and 
no less unwarranted assumption 
that America’s great economic de- 
velopment lay behind and not before 
us; that private investment oppor- 
tunity was (dnd is) permanently 
reduced and would further decline ; 
and that, therefore, the government 
must henceforth shape its economic 
and social policy with that assump- 
tion in mind. 

But periods of slackening devel- 
opment had been experienced before 
and in fact they would appear to be 
a necessary condition of new 
growth. Moreover, they have had 
in the past generated similar doubts 
as to the future. The language of 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 


the first United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor is well known: 

“On all sides one sees the accom- 
plished results of the labor of half 
a century. This full supply of eco- 
nomic tools is the most important 
factor in the present industrial de- 
pression. The discovery of new 
processes of manufacture will un- 
doubtedly continue, and this will act 
as an ameliorating influence, but it 
will not leave room for a marked 
extension, such as has been wit- 
nessed during the last fifty years.” 

That statement was made in 1886. 

Similar views have had a perva- 
sive influence in our own day. It 
will suffice merely to quote a volume 
published in 1933 with the interest- 
ing title, Looking Forward. Therein, 
the advisers of the President of the 
United States permitted him to say: 

“Our industrial plant is built.” 
“Our task now is not discovery or 
exploitation of natural resources or 
necessarily of producing more 
goods. It is the soberer, less dra- 
matic business of administering 
resources and plants already in 
hand.” 

But the 1930's will come to be 
regarded, I have some confidence, 
not as the end of time, so to speak, 
but rather as the end of one great 
period of growth and the beginning 
of another. In longer perspective, 
it may become clear that economic 


forces were gathering momentum 
during those years toward a new 
and extended upward thrust of pro- 
ductivity. 

It is customary to think that 
Tennyson is today out of date. But 
a great man is never out of date, if 
we understand him. He once said: 
“Yet I doubt not throughout the 

ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are wid- 

ened with the circuit of the suns,” 

If we believe that statement, it is 
true. If we believe that the economic 
future of America is filled with 
great possibilities, then those possi- 
bilities are great. If we believe that 
our own great economic institution 
—life insurance—has before it still 
greater possibilities for the common 
good, then those possibilities will 
become a fact. 

Ladies and gentlemen—the fa- 
miliar lines from Bishop Berkeley’s 
On the Prospect of Planting Arts 
and Learning in America, though 
written two centuries , remain 
prophetic: 

“Westward the course of empire 
takes its way; 

The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with 

the day; 

Time’s noblest offspring is the 

last.” 
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@ When this fellow gets tired, his 
| problem is simple: he just goes to 
sleep. But do you know what to do 
about “that tired feeling’? 


Surrose, for a minute, you think of 
your supply of bodily energy as a sort of 
savings account... 





DEPOSITS 
ul 


WITHDRAWALS 





You make deposits in the form of food 
which bodily processes convert into use- 
ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 
water, and fresh air. 


You withdraw energy from your ac- 
count every time you so much as lift a 
finger, every time you breathe. 


So long as you balance your energy 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and 
work efficiently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 
feeling.” 


This is nature’s warning to do four 
things... 


I. See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 
teeth may be a cause—see your den- 
tist, too. 


2. Accumulate more energy. Eat ade- 
quate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get 
to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- 
shine and fresh air. 














3. Withdraw less energy. Try to change 
habits and living conditions which 
waste energy. Plan ahead —“What 
your head does, your feet won’t have 
to.” Worry, tension, fear, and anger 
squander energy—control your emo- 
tions! Learn to relax!... 


4. Practice relaxing by deliberately let- 
ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 
by one. Use every odd moment to 
acquire this restful habit. 


There’s absorbing interest in your job 
if you look for it, and interest combats 
tension. After work take up a hobby— 
sports, music, Victory Gardening, read- 





ing, walking, just plain loafing —what- 
ever revives you most quickly. 


Today, it is a patriotic duty to make 
every ounce of energy count. You will 
find helpful suggestions about overcom- 
ing fatigue in Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, “Fatigue—What to Do About ‘That 
Tired Feeling.’ ” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘Pp 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1944 — Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines 
with a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cos- 
mopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President s, SEP] 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies Insurance Company. -Montelair. N.J. 
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BANKERS UNION 


Favorably Examined 





The Bankers Union Life Insurance Company, Den- 
ver, Colorado, was examined (association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Colorado and New Mexico 
representing zone 5 and South Dakota representing 
zone 4 as of December 31, 1943. The examiners report 
was favorable to the company. The date of the last 
examination was December 31, 1938 and the examiners 
traced the company’s progress during the intervening 
years. 









The year-end figures as computed by the company 
were verified by the examiners in all respects except 
in the case of surplus. Several changes were made in 
this account reducing it from the company’s figure of 
$138,213 to $130,972—$7,242. 









BOSTON MUTUAL 


June 30th Figures 







The Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston, Mass., for the first six months of 1944 had 
an insurance gain of $5,547,461, making the total 
insurance in force of $125,330,449. The excess of 
income over disbursements for the same _ period 
amounted to $1,043,841. Stocks and Bonds totalled 
$17,190,662, of which $14,949,741 is in United States 
Government Bonds. Bank balances on June 30th were 
$357,161. Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
for the half year were $963,728. 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Stockholders Dividend 









The Board of Directors of California-Western States 

Life July 18th declared a 50¢ regular and a 50¢ special 
dividend both payable September 11 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 25. A regular 
and special dividend of like amount was paid by the 
Company March 15, 1944. 
_Ina letter to the stockholders advising of the declara- 
tion of this dividend O. J. Lacy, president, states: 
“The year’s operations to date have been successful. 
Our mortality experience respecting policyholders in 
the armed service of the United States has not been 
as large as we expected. Our paid for business for 
the first half of 1944 is more than one-third greater 
than during the like period of 1943.” The Company has 
Invested more than 21 million dollars in war bonds. 
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CATHOLIC FORESTERS 
H. O. Promotions 


Thomas H. Cannon, 80, serving his fiftieth year 
as High Chief Ranger, was elected to the newly created 
office of Chairman of the Board of the Catholic Order 
of. Foresters, at the quadrennial election, held in 
Chicago, August Ist. Thomas R. Heaney, another 
Chicagoan, was chosen as High Chief Ranger, having 
been advanced from the position of High Secretary 
which he has held since 1930. 

George H. Crowns of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, was 
named to succeed Mr. Heaney as High Secretary, and 
James J. Doody of Chicago was elected High Treas- 
urer. Albert A. Horstman of Dayton, Ohio, was re- 
tained as Vice High Chief Ranger, and Dr. James G. 
McGrath of Chicago was reelected High Medical Ex- 
aminer. Newly elected High Trustees were Ralph 
De Porter of Moline, Illinois; George C. Iekel of 
Independence, Iowa; and Bernard Skaja of Chicago. 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, was examined by Fackler & 
Company, consulting actuaries, of New York for the 
State of Delaware as of December 31, 1943. The ex- 
aminers report was favorable to the company and the 
figures as computed in Continental’s year end state- 
ment were verified. 





EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.) 


Bond Purchase 


The largest single purchase made during the Fifth 
War Loan drive was the half a billion dollars of the 
loan taken by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, according to a statement by 
President Parkinson July 14th. He also announced 
that office employees of the company and its agents 
in New York City had made 33,891 sales to individuals 
for a total of $6,396,350. The company bought $300,- 
000,000 of bonds early in the drive, then made an 
additional purchase amounting to $200,000,000. 


Gains 


In his semi-annual report to the Board of Direc- 
tors on July 20, President Parkinson stated that the 





(Continued on the next page) 
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WISE PLANNING 


for a better 
world 
hardly omit the 
financial con- 
dition of the 
family. This 
obvious fact, 


boiled down, 


means Amer- 


can 


ican families 
must be better 
protecte d 
through life 


Insurance. 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 





VVVVVVVVVVVVY 


OPPORTUNITY 
The Pan-American Life Offers: 


® A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 

® One of the most Liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 

@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
New Fieldmen. 

@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 

© Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men not at present 
connected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
1t would be a courtesy to Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 


when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company. 







NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 





pms: ono 
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EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.}—Continued 


assets 30 


Equitable’s admitted 


$3,335,835,000. 


on June 


197,339. This is an increase of $182,600,000 since 
the close of 1943, and a gain of $431,935,369 for the 
12 months ending June 30. 

Total new ordinary insurance paid for during the 


first half of the year was $186,986,751. This repre- [ 


sents an increase of $49,776,235 over the aggregate 
issues for the corresponding period of last year,—a 
ole Cf “ 
plus of 36.3%. 
Further reflecting the favorable life insurance cop- 


ditions now prevailing, policy lapses were down 16% | 


for the first six months, and the total amount of policy 
surrenders during the same period showed a decrease of 
nearly 30%. 


utted | : totalled } 
[his is an increase of $146,181,009 
over the total reported at the close of 1943. On June 
30, the aggregate insurance in force, ordinary and 
group, reached a new all-time high figure of $8,628. 





For the first six months of this year, the average | 


amount of new policy paid for was $3,579, an increase 
of $554, or 18.3%, 


Total payments to policyholders during the first six 
months aggregated $116,208,270, an increase of $8,114,- 
020 over the first six months of last year, bringing the 
total policy payments since organization to more than 


$5,326,700,000. 


EQUITABLE (Iowa) 
Gains 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
paid for $5,918,936 of new business in July to record 
the largest July production in 15 years and a gain of 
$649,304, or 12.3 per cent, over July, 1943, R. E. 
Fuller, agency vice president announced. Total paid 
business volume for the first seven months of the 
year is $44,216,126. July also recorded the greatest 
increase in life insurance in force to be attained in 
any single month since 1927—$2,802,856. The Equi- 
table of Iowa's insurance in force has been increased 
by $18,671,329 since January 1 to a new high total of 
$677 601,027. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Increases 


An increase of 97 per cent in new first year pre- 
mium income in the Ordinary Life department, exclu- 
sive of pension trust premiums, was recorded by Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, during the first six 
months of 1944, as against the first six months of 1943, 
the company has announced. 
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over the average for the corre- | 
sponding period of 1943. 
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GIRARD LIFE 
Webster Associate Actuary 


Lindsay M. Webster, who has been Chief Life 
Actuary for the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
for a number of years, has become Associate Actuary 
of Girard Life Insurance Company, according to the 
announcement of George A. Adsit, Executive Vice 
President of the Company. 

Mr. \ebster is widely known by actuarial people 
in the state of Pennsylvania, having joined the Insur- 
ance Department in 1925. He has been with the De- 
partment, in the Philadelphia office, continuously ex- 
cept for a short period when he was in the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund. 


GUARDIAN NATIONAL 


Retires 


The Guardian National Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska is retiring after reinsuring all of 
its business in the National Protective Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, effective May 23, 1944. 


HOME LIFE (N. Y.) 


Agency Direction 


William P. Worthington, Vice President and Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the Home Life Insurance 
Company has announced a revision of the Company’s 
set-up for the direction of its agencies throughout the 
country. 

Under the new program John H. Evans, Manager 
of the Sales Planning Division, is to be in charge of all 
the Company’s agencies in the Greater New York 
territory, including the agencies in New York City, 
Newark and Paterson. He will continue to direct the 
Sales Planning Division and will be in charge of the 
Company’s training program. In this work he will 
be assisted by Stanley Bevins as Assistant Manager of 
the Sales Planning Division, and John Hughes and 
Roy Forshay as Agency Field Assistants. 

With the agencies in Greater New York working 
asa unit, the Company hopes to be of greater assistance 
to them in meeting the problems peculiar to this partic- 
war territory. It is also planned that additional agencies 
will be established in New York City. 

Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, will be in charge of the entire eastern and 
southern sections of the country. His assignment en- 
tails not only the direction of the agencies located in 
this territory at the present time, but also the expansion 
and development of that general area, particularly 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and certain other southern and 
fastern territories. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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On March .20, 1944, the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines issued a $4,000 Income-to-insured- 
at-Age-65 policy to a 26-year-old worker in an air- 
plane factory, draft-deferred because of his oc- 
cupation. 





The sale was made with some difficulty. The 
young man’s mother did not believe in life insur- 
ance. "She wanted to chase me out of their 


home,” says the Bankers LIFE man who made the 
call. 


On the second interview, however, he found 
the mother less combative. The young man 
signed up, making his mother the beneficiary. 


On June 19, 1944, the insured called at the 
Agency office of the Bankers Life to pay his sec- 
ond quarterly premium. 


On June 22, 1944, while riding on a motorcycle, 
he was struck by a hit-and-run automobile driver 
and instantly killed; just 91 days after he had 
signed the application. 


Here is a financial resume of this transaction: 


POG Or DONC nk kis ceevesecoecddaa $4,000.00 
PPO CIN oo 0os os ewe oc sean 127.58 
Net gain over investment .......... $3,872.42 
Percentage of gain over investment. 3,035% 


“Practically the only financial subsistence for 
this bereaved mother is the money received from 
this Bankers Life policy,” writes the Agent who 
wrote the application and delivered the Death 
Claim check. He adds: 


“T regret that I did not influence him to purchase 
more and to add double indemnity to the policy 
he did buy, but he would have absolutely neither. 
Yet I am glad to have had a small part in bring- 
ing financial relief to a sorrowed mother who now 
realizes what it actually means to have the bread- 
winner suddenly snatched away from her. What 
more supreme joy can anyone hope to experi- 
ence than I have had, if one is altruistic and 
human? Ours is indeed a choice profession.” 


BanxkeEersZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollar 
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Monarch participating life and 
noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


2 yy, 
Hone Office 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














OVER 


One Half Billion 


DOLLARS 


has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the 50 years that the 
Company has been established in the 
United States. 


The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 
through life assurance. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 
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HOME LIFE (N. Y.}—Continued 


John F. Walsh, Assistant Superintendent of Agen. 
cies, will have responsibility for the direction of the 
New York State agencies outside of New York City and 
also the agencies in the western and Pacific Coast states, 
In addition to directing the agencies already established 
in that area in all phases of agency building, under 
the new program he is to concentrate particularly on 
the further development of the states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and California. 

The administrative problems of all the agencies 
throughout the country will continue to be handled by 
Alan B. Doran, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 
He will handle financial, administrative and contrac- 
tual matters in all agencies. 

Edward C. Devine, Administrative Assistant in the 
Agency Department of the company has been promoted 
to the position of Brokerage Supervisor of the Charles 
A. Finley Agency in New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Changes Name 


The International Insurance Company, Phoenmx, 
Arizona, changed its title to International Life Insur- 
ance Company during July. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Merges Brown-Service 


The stockholders of Brown-Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Incorporated and Liberty National Life Insur- 
ance Company, both of which met July 19th, voted 
to authorize the managements of the two companies 
to proceed with plans that contemplate the merger 
and consolidation of these two companies by the end 
of the year. 

The name of both of the companies will be retained. 
The name of the corporation will be Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company but Brown-Service Insur- 
ance Company will continue its operation uninterrupted 
under the name of Brown-Service Insurance Company, 
Division of Liberty National Life Insurance Company. 
This means that the agency organization of Brown- 
Service throughout the state, composed of over 500 
managers, superintendents and agents, will be contin- 
ued intact, and through that organization the policy- 
holders of Brown-Service will continue to receive the 
same service as in the past. The Brown-Service In- 
surance Company will continue to occupy its present 
Home Office Building on South 20th Street and Liberty 
National will retain its present quarters in the ten- 
story Liberty National Life Building at Third Avenue 
South and 20th Street. All of the officers of the two 
companies will continue in their same capacities. 
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The effect of this move on the part of the stock- 
holders will be, therefore, only to consolidate the finan- 
cial structures of the two companies. When the merger 
is completed, the company will have assets of more 
than $25,000,000 and insurance in force of more than 
$300,000,000, making it one of the larger companies in 
the Southeastern area. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
H. O. Promotions 


Five officers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company were given promotions by the di- 
rectors in their quarterly meeting July 26th, according 
to an announcement by President Bertrand J. Perry. 

Harry H. Peirce, actuary, was elected vice president 
and actuary; Albert D. Shaw, financial secretary, 
second vice president and financial secretary; Ralph 
Rk. Coombs, assistant to the president, second vice 
president; H. S. Payson Rowe, manager, bond depart- 
ment, second vice president; and Homer N. Chapin, 
assistant financial secretary, assistant to the president. 


MERCHANTS & BANKERS 


Changes Name 


The Merchants & Bankers Guaranty Company, an 
assessment company of Jacksonville, Florida, has 
changed its name to National Benefit Company and has 
removed headquarters to Tampa, with offices at 113 
East Lafayette Street. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Gains 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
in its statement for the first six months of 1944, issued 
by Lewis W. Douglas, president, shows that, because 
of generally improved economic conditions, voluntary 
surrenders of insurance were 27% less than in the 
first half of last year, while lapses were 31% less. The 
Company’s mortality experience was slightly higher 
than in the first half of 1943. 

War death claims represented only 2.9% of the 
total mortality claims in the first half of the year. 
From the date of Pearl Harbor through June 30, 1944, 
the company’s war mortality experience was only 2.6% 
of total death benefits paid in the same period. 

_ Since the start of the war, 874 war death claims 

tor $3,193,874 have been paid by the Company. In 

addition, there are pending claims for $324,293 on the 

lives of 121 policyholders who have been reported 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CAL-WESTERN’S 


New Agent’s Contract 
PROVIDES: 





@ E-x-t-r-a—life-time renewals with higher 
margins in second and third critical 


years. 


E-x-t-r-a—higher commissions in first 


year. 







E-x-t-r-a—agent's retirement plan in 


addition to life-time renewals. 






for 








E-x-t-r-a—cash bonuses App-A- 
Week, Ten-A-Month, and Leading 
Producers’ Club memberships. 





E-x-t-r-a—free group life insurance. 


E-x-t-r-a—group sickness, accident and 










hospitalization on a contributory plan. 


For the "E-x-t-r-a"’ in contract advantages it's 


California-Western States 


Life Insurance Company 





Home Office Sacramento 
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DIRECT MAIL 
RIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


‘‘Believe it or not’’... 20% or 
better returns from State Mutual’s 
““SO-BIG”’ letter. 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s ‘‘So-Big” 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 
way for a real interview. The letter offer- 








ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
replies . . . . another example of State 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
>) wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 


' H climbing. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 


A CENTURY OLD 





Plan For Peace-Time 


Everywhere men still gravely aware of 
wars demands, are, nevertheless, turning 
their minds to plans for peace-time. Never 
before have the economic principles of life 
insurance been fortified with such acute 
public awareness of the need of planning. 


Fidelity agents with a complete kit of 
sales tools are well equipped to capitalize 
this public acceptance. Just recently they 
gained a new approach to post-war and 
life-time planning in Fidelity’s non-medical 
for Juveniles—full insurance down to age 5, 
payor benefits to age 15. Issue age for 
graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIF 


PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


“missing in action.” The Company's experience in- 
dicates that a large percentage of those reported misy- 


ing are finally found to be alive. 
Production Up 


New life insurance established by the company in 
the first half of 1944 totalled $91,806,542, an increase 
of $9,325,534, or 11%, over the total established in 
the first half of 1943. In June, new insurance issued 
was 26% greater than in the same month of last year, 
The average size policy purchased from the company 
in the first half of 1944 was $3,492, or 18% larger than 
in the first half of 1943. 

Insurance in force on the lives of nearly 1,000,000 
policyholders on June 30, 1944 stood at $3,679,507 999, 
an increase of $35,947,398 over the figure on June 30 
last year. 

Benefit payments to policyholders and their benef- 
ciaries in the first half of this year amounted to $55, 
682,142, or $2,822,217 more than in the first half of 
1943. Of this amount, 52% represented death claims, 
while the remaining 48% represented “living benefits,” 
including payments under endowments and annuities, 
disability benefits, cash surrender values and dividends 
to policyholders. 

Total operating expenses of the company in the first 
half of 1944 were $353,053 less than in the same period 
last year, amounting to $11,578,079, as compared with 
$11,931,132 in the earlier period. 

On June 30, The Mutual Life’s holdings of U. §. 
Government securities totalled $808,066,000, an_ in- 
crease of $144,427,000 over the same date a year ago. 
U. S. Government holdings now account for 48% of 
the company’s total admitted assets. 

The company’s balance sheet as of June 30, 1944, 
shows total admitted assets of $1,683,194,778, an in- 
crease of $64,404,368 over the total on the same date 
of 1943. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Gains 


Substantial gains were registered by the New York 
Life Insurance Company during the first half of 1944, 
George L. Harrison, President of the Company, said in 
a statement releasing figures on the Company's opera- 
tions during the first six months of the current year. 

New paid for life insurance amounted to $277,400- 
000 during the half-year period, which is an increase 
of 28.7 per cent over the corresponding six months of 
last year. Total insurance in force on June 30, 1944 
exceeded $7,500,000,000, having increased by $166, 
000,000 since December 31, 1943. 

Lapses and surrenders during the first half of 1944 
registered further decreases from the low levels of 
1943. Lapses, $32,900,000 were $4,000,000 less than 
the figure for the first six months of last year, while 
surrenders, $16,500,000, decreased by $7,000,000. 
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Death benefits during the first half of 1944 
amounted to $37,400,000, an increase of $1,800,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. 

During the first half of 1944 ledger assets increased 
by $102,000,000 and on June 30, 1944 they amounted 
to $3,391,000,000. Holdings of United States Govern- 
ment obligations were increased by a net amount of 
$155,000,000 and aggregated $1,763,000,000 on June 
30, 1944. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Two New Directors 


John O'Melveny, Los Angeles attorney, and Charles 
P. Vogel, Milwaukee industrialist, have been elected 
to the board of trustees of The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., by the policyholders. They succeed 
the late C. Q. Chandler, former chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Wichita, Kans., and the 
late H. D. Harlan, former Baltimore legal counselor. 

Mr. O'Melveny is a leading attorney in southern 
California and a partner in O'Melveny & Myers. Born 
in 1894, Mr. O’Melveny was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkley, where he was class 
valedictorian and a Phi Beta Kappa. After serving 
in the Navy from 1917 to 1919, he entered Harvard 
law school and received his LL.D. in 1921. He holds 
directorships in a number of financial, commercial and 
industrial firms, and is a trustee of civic and educa- 
tional groups. In 1937 Mr. O'Melveny was a member 
of the Northwestern Mutual examining committee of 
policyholders. 

Long identified with Milwaukee business concerns, 
Mr. Vogel was born here in 1895, the son of the late 
Fred Vogel, Jr. He was educated at Harvard and 
served as an officer with the Ist Division in France 
during the First World War. He is president of the 
Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., and of the P. & V.- 
Atlas Industrial Center, Inc., is a director of the 
Northwestern National Fire Insurance Co. and of a 
number of other companies. He has been active in 
various civic enterprises. 

Trustees re-elected at the general election of the 
Northwestern Mutual are: F. J. Sensenbrenner, Joseph 
W. Simpson, Charles T. Bundy, Walter R. Frame, 
Harold S. Falk, Fred C. Best. William W. Coleman, 


Henry R. Trumbower, and Edmund Fitzgerald. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE (Calif.) 


Favorably Examined 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles, California, was examined as of December 31, 
1943. The states participating and the zones repre- 
sented were: California, 6; Indiana, 4; Louisiana, 3; 
and Texas, 5. The examiners also reported on the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Did you say 


DIRECT 
MAIL? 


Then, here’s a “salesman” which 
will pay for itself. 








In 1943, it averaged a nation-wide 
return of 11° on mailings. 


Among women prospects, the 
average was nearly 17%. 


It's The Guardian’s Prospect Bu- 
reau Plan . . . time-tested and 
field-proved. 


It keeps the underwriter supplied 
with a flow of new people to see 
and makes the job of selling 
easier. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office—New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 




















To the United States Marine 


From Fort Montagu, in the Bahamas, in 1776, down 
to bitter bloody Saipan of a few weeks ago, the 
Marine pay-off line has always been—‘The 
Marines have landed. Situation well in hand.” It 
is a matter of record that in their more than two 
hundred landings, the United States Marines have 
never once failed to take the objective ordered. 





Created by Continental Congress “to aid in the 
defense of the colonies,” that branch of the service 
is the oldest of our armed forces. The Marine must 
measure up to rigorous physical requirements—he 
must be a_ foot soldier, combat engineer, jungle 
fighter, artillervman, flier, scout and master of am- 
phibious war. 

In paying tribute to the United States Marines, we 
are proud that we, through the purchase of war 
bonds, have been able to make his task a little 
easier and that on the home front we are giving 
the finest of protection to his interests. 


If vou, as a Life Underwriter, are dispersing that 
protection, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 








That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 
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; OCCIDENTAL LIFE—Continued 


three funds (Western Mutual, Federal Reserve and 
Register Life) operated by the Occidental. The report 
was favorable to the company with respect to its own 
operations as well as those of the funds. 

The figures as prepared by the company in its year 
end statement for assets and liabilities were verified 
by the examiners. By changing several items, however, 
the figure for unassigned surplus was increased from 
$3,918,897 to $4,004,846. The figures for income and 
disbursements were also increased by the examiners 
—$31,466,738 to $33,199,405 and $20,069,973 to $21,- 
742,257. With respect to income and disbursements, 
the examiners state: “It was noted that gross renewal 
premiums had been reduced by experience rating re- 
funds, paid or left with the company to accumulate at 
interest amounting to $1,185,947.40. In preparing the 
foregoing financial statement the above amount has 
been added back to renewal premiums, and shown in 
disbursements under the caption ‘Experience Rating 
Refunds on Non-Participating Group Policies $1,185.- 


947.40.” 
Group Labor Policy 


In February of this year newspaper accounts drew 
attention to the fact that this company had issued a 
group insurance policy to the International Boilermakers 
and Shipbuilders Union of Kansas City, Kansas. The 
examiners on several occasions refer to this contract 
and following are some of their comments with respect 
thereto, which are offered here to answer inquiries 
received concerning this matter. 

“The company has entered into one special Group 
contract, covering the members of a Labor Union, 
wherein a part of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Union are made a part. of the policy contract. The 
terms and conditions of this contract differ materially 
from the standard group form used by the Company. 

“As of December 31, 1943 this contract covered an 
estimated 350,257 lives with insurance thereon esti- 
mated at $217,113,799. The premiums paid since date 
of contract, July 1, 1941 to December 31, 1943 
amounted to $6,538,859.88 and claims reported for the 
same period amounted to $2,275,250.17. A Participa- 
tion Agreement is in force whereby the amount retained 
by the Company is limited to a percentage of the pre- 
mium. The remainder is utilized in the payment of 
claims, maintenance of a Contingency Reserve and the 
building up of a Deposit Fund which is subject to 
withdrawal by the Union upon demand. It is our 
understanding that a revised contract is now being ne- 
gotiated which will clarify certain points that are am- 
biguous.” 


Disbursements 


“In the settlement of claims under the group life 
contract with the labor union, previously commented 
on, the following practices were noted: 


“1. Payments of claims are made to the Union instead of the. 


named beneficiary. The company advises us that payments 
are made in this manner in accordance with the following 





contract provision: 
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‘Any sum payable by the Company as a claim shall, 
upon due proof and approval of the same, be immedi- 
ately payable at the office of the International Brother- 
hood in Kansas City, Kansas, for the use and benefit 
of the member and/or the Beneficiary designated by the 
insured in accordance with the terms of this policy, as 
the case may be.’ 
“2 The Constitution of the Union provides that members who 
have attained the age of sixteen years and who have not 
reached the age of sixty years at time of initiation are 
eligible and insured. 
“It was noted that claims have been rejected where it was 
disclosed that the claimant was beyond the age limit at time 
of applying for membership. 
“The master contract contains a provision that if the age 
of any member is incorrectly stated, the amount of insur- 
ance payable hereunder shall be the full amount at risk 
and all premiums paid in respect to such insured member 
shall be adjusted with the union according to the correct 
age. 
. Rejection of claims for health conditions predating ap- 
plication for membership in the Union, after one year’s 
membership, in spite of the fact that the master policy 
provides that the policy shall be incontestable after one 
year from date of issue. 
“4 Rejection of claims for health conditions where neither 
the master policy nor the constitution or by-laws of the 
union require any health standards. 
. Payment of claims to other than the designated beneficiaries. 


wow 


wn 


“The Labor Union Group contract above referred 
to provides that certain named by-laws of the Union 
are a part of the contract. The by-laws provide for 
stated monthly premiums payable by the member which 
is in excess of the monthly premium provided for in 
the master group policy. The difference of premiums 
paid to the Union and premiums paid to the Company 
have not been reported in the direct premium writings 
and do not appear in the Schedule “T” appearing in 
this report. 


“Labor union group contract: 
Deposit fund and accrued interest $1,053,749.55 
Contingency fund and accrued interest —1,391,792.18 


Contingent increase in fund from July 
1, 1943 to December 31, 1943 $1,274,380.02 
“The above figures represent the life department’s 

portion of the total computation which shows as 

follows : 


Deposit fund and accrued interest $1,053,749. 
Contingency fund and accrued interest 1 
Contingent increase in funds from July 

1, 1943 to December 31, 1943 1,324,691.75 

“The difference has been allocated to the accident and 
health department and is shown under liabilities under 
the caption ‘Unearned premium reserve’ in the amount 
of $228,473.85. 

_“As a part of the labor union group contract, provi- 
sion is made for retention and experience rating formu- 
las as follows: 

“On white male members, the Company retains a 
specified percentage of first year and renewal premiums. 
The remaining amount is used to pay claims and any 
excess of premiums paid over losses incurred, computed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PERMANENT OPPORTUNITIES 
for 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS 
with 
PROVEN SALES RECORDS ! 


Write Ray Hodges, Superintendent of 
Agencies, at our Home Office today. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


727 
MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
241 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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eAmerica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 








HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 
« 
W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 








Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
MINNESOTA we RASKA IOWA 


MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 


* 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE—Continued 

on the anniversary date of the policy, is designated as 
the ‘Amount Remaining.’ The amount remaining is first 
used to build up a limited contingency fund. After the 
maximum contingency fund is reached the excess of the 
amount remaining is divided equally between the con- 
tingency fund and a fund designated ‘Deposit Fund’ 
both of which draw interest at the rate of 2%. The 
deposit fund is the sole and exclusive property of the 
union. 

“The contingency fund continues to accumulate until 
such time as it equals one-half an annual premium under 
the policy, at which time all the excess goes to the 
deposit fund. 

“Tf the union cancels the policy, 90% of the contin- 
gency fund is payable to the union. 

“If at the close of seven years, there is any money 
remaining in the contingency fund, the premium rate 
as set forth in the contract will be continued. 

“The white female agreement is similar to the above 
with the exception that the amount remaining shall be 
set aside to the contingent fund until such time as the 
fund equals one annual premium and then all future 
earnings are allocated to the deposit fund and subject to 
withdrawal by the union on demand. 

“On all other insureds the company receives the full 
premium, and no provision is made for any return of 
earnings. 

“The deposit fund as of July 1, 1943 amounted to 
$1,051,356.13 and interest accretions on this amount 
from July 1, 1943 to December 31, 1943 was $2,393.42. 
Demand was made for payment of this amount the latter 
part of 1943 and payment was made in January 1944. 

“The contingency fund shown in caption was cal- 
culated in accordance with the policy provision and in- 
cludes accrued interest of $23,897.90. 

“Contingent increase in funds from July 1, 1943 to 
December 31, 1943 represent the excess of premiums 
written, less company retention, over losses incurred 
for this period. 

“In July 1942 the Company returned to the union 
the sum of $50,000.00. The deposit fund as of July 1, 
1942, calculated on the basis of premiums paid and 
losses incurred as of that date was only approximately 


$13,000.00.” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Air Risk Change 


Recognizing the constantly increasing safety of pas- 
senger travel over established airlines, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has informed its field repre- 
sentatives that special underwriting procedure no longer 
is considered necessary on applicants habitually using 
this mode of transportation. 

Concurrently, and as another step in its program of 
practical planning of needed services for the future, 
Pacific Mutual has announced to its field force that 
applications from airplane pilots will now be considered, 
subject to special regulations which have been estab- 
lished after extensive study of various types of flying 
risks. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Agents Compensation 


At a series of regional meetings held during June 
and July, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany announced to its field organization a new plan of 
compensation which became effective July 1. Details 
of the new plan were outlined to company repre- 
sentatives in a presentation entitled “The Phoenix 
Mutual Balanced Compensation Program for Career 
Agents.” 

In his foreword to the presentation, Col. D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice president and agency manager, gave the 
background for the new plan as follows: 

“Our company recognizes that one of its greatest 
assets is the group of loyal representatives it has in the 
field. The constant flow of new life blood into the 
institution, through the selection of new business of 
high quality and good persistency, is contributing 
largely to the fine records the company is making. 
Adequate compensation to the agent for the job being 
done is both appropriate and deserved and, in the 
Balanced Compensation Program, you will see the 
company’s determination to give full financial recogni- 
tion for service rendered.” 


Major objectives of the plan, also outlined in the 
foreword, are as follows: 1. An increase in compensa- 
tion for the effective agent 2. An increase in the stabil- 
ity of his income 3. Reimbursement for time spent in 
policy service work 4. Improved relationship between 
compensation and the quality of business produced 
5. Coordination with existing retirement benefits 
6. Increased reward for continuity in company service. 

While retaining a very favorable first year commis- 
sion rate, the new plan increases emphasis on income 
from renewal commissions, supplemented by a bonus 
for placing business with a good persistency . Accord- 
ing to the announcement, this will result not only in 
materially increased income from premiums beyond 
the first year, but also in a moderate increase in the 
agents’ benefits for retirement under the company’s 
retirement plan which has been in operation since 1924. 

In addition, the new franchise provides reimburse- 
ment for the agent’s time spent in service work with 
policyholders of his own, where the policy is beyond 
the renewal commission period, and with so-called 
orphan policyholders. These service fees are to be 
payable as monthly income on a level basis, thereby 
decreasing the effect of fluctuations in commissions. 

The part of the plan providing service fees is being 
placed in operation on an experimental basis for one 
year. During this time, this feature will be carefully 
studied to determine any possible modifications that 
should be made. 





YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
CAN BE NO GREATER THAN YOUR 
INFORMATION 
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tt Home 


Several months ago we announced an 
important step in the progress of this 
Chicago institution ... the purchase, 
with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, of the building at the southwest 
corner of Michigan Avenue and Jackson 
Boulevard . now known as the Con- 
tinental Companies Building. 


Now we have moved. 


Another milestone in Continental his- 
tory . . . which includes an increase in 
insurance in force each and every year 
since inception . . . removal of our of- 
fices to our own building will find us 
better prepared than ever to serve the 
needs of our agents and policyholders 
... both present and prospective. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliated with Continental Casualty Company 


Wabash 7272 
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IS LIFE INSURANCE 
A PROFESSION? 


Recognized professions require of 
their members a pledge of service: the 
doctor takes the oath of Hippocrates; 
the lawyer is a sworn officer of the 
court; and so with others. 


Like many other good companies, 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia provides educational facilities for 
agents and encourages the study that 
leads to proficiency in a life insurance 
career. Through knowledge of the 
many ways in which life insurance can 
give real heart-warming service, the 
capable life insurance man fits himself 
for a useful career. 


It Juswurance \V 
FE Concern, OF JSIRGINIA 






Home Office: 
Richmond, Va. 


Established 


























HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


“ds Faithful as Old Faithful’ 


One of the Lowest Net Cost 
Companies in the United States 
Whole Life (Paid Up at 85) 
Minimum $2,500—Maximum $100,000 
Age Limit 5 to 60 
20 Year Annual Net 


Annual Cost Per $1,000 
Premium Present Dividend Scale 
Age Per $1,000 (Not Guaranteed) 
5 13.35 4.53 
6 13.27 3.98 
7 13.29 3.63 
8 13.40 3.43 
9 13.56 3.32 
10 13.75 3.25 
15 15.02 3.10 
25 18.56 2.81 
35 24.30 3.21 
45 34.25 6.59 


NO MILITARY RESTRICTIONS BELOW AGE 15 
OR ABOVE AGE 44 


Nothing Beller in Life Insurance 
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PROVIDENT L& A 


In Force High 


With a gain of more than $15,000,000, Provident 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga, by the mid-year of 
1944 reached a total of $217,787,089 life insurance in 
force, a new all-time high. The period also witnesses 
the largest accident and health premium volume in 
Company history, being a nine per cent gain over the 
first half of the previous year. Claims paid _policy- 
holders and dependents also exceeded by a large figure 
the total for any previous six months’ period. Assets 
of the Company by the mid-year exceeded $25,500,000, 
according to Robert J. Maclellan, President. 


UNION MUTUAL (Me.) 


16% Increase 


-Paid business of the Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
Me., for the month of June exceeded that of June 1943, 
by 16.24%. The gain for the first half of 1944 over 
that of the corresponding period a year ago was 
13.15%, slightly ahead of the 13.13% gain for the 
first half of the year. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
In Puerto Rico 


In line with its expansion program in Latin Amer- 
ica, Mansfield Freeman, President of The United 
States Life Insurance Company, today announced the 
entry of the Company in the Territory of Puerto Rico. 


WESTERN MUTUAL (N. D.) 


Now Stock Company 


The Western Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Fargo, North Dakota, was converted to a stock com- 
pany basis as of July 1 under the name Western States 
Life Insurance Company. This conversion took place 
in conformity with the plan under which the company 
was organized in June, 1930, which is explained in 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports. At the same time, A. 
Rk. Bergesen, who was President of the Western Mutual 
from the date of organization, was elected Chairman 
of the Board, and Otto Haakenstad, who served as 
Executive Secretary from the date of organization, 
was elected President. M. R. Prenner, formerly Actu- 
ary of the North Dakota Department of Insurance for 
nineteen years, was elected Secretary and Actuary. 
There were no changes in the Board of Directors. 
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Everybody’s Dollar 


RECENT Census Bureau study reveals that 

for the first time in the history of the nation, the 

1944 elections will find more women than men 
of voting age, although the absence of men in armed 
forces has not been the deciding factor. An analysis 
of potential voters discloses that eight million more 
persons are now of voting age than there were in 
1940; of the 88,600,000 potential voters, 44,600,000 
are women. 

* * * 

The income tax was first suggested in the United 
States during the War of 1812 as a means of raising 
revenue for that war but was not adopted at that time. 
The first income tax law was enacted on August 5, 1861 
which provided a levy of three per cent on incomes be- 
tween $800 and $5,000; the tax was then seven and one 
half per cent on incomes up to $10,000, and 10 per cent 
on incomes in excess of $10,000. 

* * * 

Six to one is now the average ratio of federal to state 
civilian employees. Approximately three million people 
or, roughly, five per cent of the working population of 
the United States, now work in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has extended over $9 bil- 
lion of agricultural credit to agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration since 1933. 





Headquarters for 
Wartime Conferences 


Streamlined” conferences are welcomed 
ol Aat-m A Lollolelaey CicolaloM Ail- Mole: Meolacolcel-te 
alm Loli -Mmell ite (tal mmctole) ol-IcelilelaMmeolilo MES (oh ii 
assistance that made this hotel the con- 
vention center when occasions were more 
elaborate. Wartime regulations and re- 
strictions are being obeyed, but there is 
no ceiling on friendliness. 


THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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A Beneficial Future Includes: 


FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR YOUR 
FAMILY 








AN EDUCATION FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN 


A HOME WITHOUT ENCUMBRANCES 
EMERGENCY FUNDS 


INDEPENDENCE AT RETIREMENT 


BENEFICIAL LI FE 


= 3 






Heber J. Grant, President Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Life, 
Washington National, 
Western & Southern Life, 


Fondiller, Inc., 
Sharp & Davis, 


New 


Philadelphia Se, Pe. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Canada 
Chicago 3, 
Cincinnati, 
Portland, 


Ohio 
Maine 
Concord, N. 
York, N. Y 


Evanston, Ill. . 


Cincinnati, 


Helena, Mont. 
Corcoran & Linder, 


New Y 
New 


New York, N. ‘a 
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